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Injustice is Being Done 


























NE of the paradoxes of the war is the 
| handicaps placed in the way of the Civil 
‘i; Patrol in the face of the truly magnificent 
job the volunteer 
j civilian flyers are do- 
° ing in their over-water 
f W4 submarine spotting 
if! e operations along the 
ya” Atlantic Coast. It is 
only natural that the 
pilots who risk their 
ks and lives in hazardous flying in single- 
ngined lightplanes are beginning to question 
heir lack of recognition and status in the war 
fort. 
Organized within the Office of Civilian De- 
mse as a means of putting private flying into 
ive and useful war work, the CAP is headed 
y Army men and operated as an adjunct to 
he Army Air Forces. Yet the CAP has become 
norphan, neither fish nor fowl, and constantly 
n the defensive in struggling to meet its mini- 
um operating requirements. 
Unpublicized except for brief announce- 
ents is the submarine spotting on the East 
wast where the record of achievement is 
trhaps the greatest single exploit in the his- 
ry of civil aviation. The flying statistics, in 
ddition to results accomplished, are highly 
mpressive, for the evidence is abundant that 
li submarines have largely been driven 
way from our vital coastal sea lanes. 
There is no doubt that the coastal patrol is 
he most exciting and important feature of 
AP, but the 63,000 enrolled civilian members 
perating from a thousand airports throughout 
te country have built up impressive results 
imany other directions as well. Emergency 
rausportation of serum, spotting of forest fires, 
mating crashed airplanes, flying food to 
randed parties, guard duty at airports, and 
mergency transportation of vital war parts 
id important military personnel, are all in the 
teords. And despite certain uninformed criti- 
sm, the CAP is not a draft-dodging scheme, 
it has never asked for deferment for a 
ngie one of its members. 
But with all this record of achievement on a 
uunteer basis, CAP has had an up-hill strug- 
f to attain a status which would permit it to 
“en hecessary operating equipment. Low 
arity ratings have made spare parts for 
shes extremely difficult to get. And on over- 
ater flights these civilians take heavy risks, 
(Turn to page 8) 
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‘Tomorrow's Transport’ 


First Details on the Sensational 

Lockheed Constellation, About to 

Enter AAF Service, Have Been 
Released. 

(Page 15) 


Lyle Gullols 


AAF Seeks Airways Control 


Efforts are being made by the 
Army Air Forces to take over the 
CAA federal airways system, ac- 
cording to Washington sources, but 
Thomas Bourne, CAA director of 
federal airways, is stanchly opposing 
the move and it is not expected to 
be successful at this time. It is also 
understood that the Navy is opposed 
to Army control of the airways. The 
Army makes the claim that great 
increases in military traffic makes 
the change necessary at this time. 
Col. Sam Harris, AAF’s director of 
flying safety, is promoting the move. 





PAA Forms New Division 


Pan American Airways Inc. has 
organized a new subsidiary, Africa- 
Orient Division, with main’ offices 
at Miami. It is understood that dis- 
cussion is underway with the Air 
Transport Command for regular 
contract service to China over the 
old trans-Africa route. 
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Fight Ahead on Committees: shai) there be 
separate standing committees on aviation in the House 
and Senate? That is the question promising to arouse 












more debate in Congress during the coming session 

than any other aviation subject now on the horizon. 

The matter won't be 

settled quickly because 

the committees which 

already consider aviation 

matters are fully as 

cognizant of  aviation’s 

rising importance and its 

probable post-war poli- 

tical power as those who 

yearn for membership 

on the new bodies. 

Members of both House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and Senate Commerce Committee 
eontend they would be deprived of their functions. 
While most of the new Air Committee bills will be 
filed with the respective Rules Committees of the 

two Houses, members will make their own “trading” 
agreements to block action. This has been the case 

in past sessions of Congress. Another subject that 

will bring a scrap in the opinion of many on Capitol 
Hill is the propose] for some variety of unified air 
command which will come up again this session. Best | 
opinion here, however, is that any such plan will 
meet ultimate defeat. 






























Trouble in New Orleans: shipbuilder Andrew 
Higgins’ splash into the aircraft industry is not ex- 
pected to set any big records this year and well in- 
formed airmen are betting heavily that for one reason 
or another he will never turn out a production model. 
He starts from scratch without a plant or facilities 
in swampland under unfavorable circumstances. The 
AAF Materiel Command is unsatisfied because the 
President forred the contract against its better judg- 
ment. The City of New Orleans isn’t looking forward 
to housing and transportation problems coming up. 
And Curtiss-Wright, which designed and is also 
building the Caravan, the ship Higgins is assigned, 
is disgruntled because Higgins monopolized the pub- } 
licity for the new craft. 


Air Transport Command Howls: Gen. George 
and his uniformed ex-airline officials who run the 
global Army Air Transport Command have been wag- 
ing a vigorous war of their own for several weeks in 
protest over a recent AAF regulation which has set up 
the AAF Transportation Organization, headed by a 
Director of Traffic & Transportation. This group 
operates on a directorate level, which is one layer 
above the level of the ATC on the organization chart. 
Thus, many of the policy-making prerogatives of 
ATC are taken away from it by the new order. The 
new director, Charles Nielson, was formerly traffic 
manager for Vega Airplane Corp., and knows his sub- 
ject. He is still a civilian, incidentally. He is charged 
with formulating and directing all AAF traffic and 
transportation policies, procedures, technical systems, 
and programs (by rail, air and inland waterways) ex- 
cept certain foreign shipments and non-air commercial 
movements, and is to coordinate all transportation 
control reporting systems of the various commands, 
and is empowered to maintain liaison with the Trans- 
portation Corps of the Services of Supply for plan- 
ning all overseas water transportation facilities for 


(Turn to page 6) 
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MULTIPLIES PRODUCTION MANYFOLD! 


Meeting production schedules and delivery dates 
exactly on time, calls for careful, competent plan- 
ning, for teamwork of the highest order. But it 


also calls for capacity. 


One way to multiply the production of a prime 
contractor—to effectively increase his capacity—is 
to spread the work. For example, at McDonnell, on 
one airplane contract alone, 70 percent of the work 
is spread among 50 subcontractors in 8 neighbor- 


ing states. ses 
Such an arrangement not only speeds production, —.. 


but also makes possible expamaled.. production. 
That’s why at McDonnell, y 0 


ing present coms 
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Lots of Uncle Sam’s Chillun Got Wings 


Fighting pilots are made — not born. 
And to make enough pilots to fight 


a global war . . . enough navigators 
... enough bombardiers . . . requires 
training planes, training planes and 
more training planes. 

Since Hitler gave the order to 
march on Poland, more primary train- 
ing planes have come from Boeing’s 
Midwestern plant than from any 
other single American plant. 

That’s why Boeing men and women 
get an extra-special thrill when they 


read of American bombers and fight- 
ers hitting the enemy where it hurts. 
They know the odds are that the men 
in those planes got their “primary” in 
a Boeing trainer. 

Boeing training planes include the 
Army's PT-17, the Navy's N2S-2 and 
N2S-3, and the new bomber-crew- 
trainer AT-15 in which pilots, bom- 
bardiers, navigators, gunners and other 
crew members are given integrated 
training. And at training fields in 
Great Britain and China. . .in Canada, 
Mexico and Cuba . . . in six South 
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American republics . . . Boeing planes 
are helping young men to sprout their 
wings of war. 

> . > 
The engineering and manufacturing skill 
expressed in Boeing primary trainers, 
Strat- 


crewtrainers, Flying Fortresses,* 


oliners* and Pan American Clippers 
will some day be directed to peacetime 
pursuits. Then Boeing wartime research 

. in radio and refrigeration, heating 
and hydraulics, soundproofing and a 
score of other engineering fields . . . will 
make the fruits of victory ripen sooner 


and sweeter. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER + PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


. 
THE TERMS “FLYING FORTRESS’* AND STRATOLINER' ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 

















What j 
5) 
or? 


is an odd paradox that the violence of a crash landing 

. .. and that violence alone . . . brings into action™a de- 
vice to help save the plane from destruction. The device is 
known as an Impact Actuator. We use it to extinguish fires. 


? Consider the delicacy of the problem! The “device”must 
act automatically in the split seconds which separate safety 
from disaster. Thus it must release fire extinguishers at the 
exact instant of impact. Yet it is imperative that the Kidde 
Impact Actuator possess the sensitivity to distinguish be- 
tween an actual crash and normal operating shocks, vibra- 
tions, and hard landings. Moreover the Actuator must 
function in a number of directions of impact! 


Newly developed, the Kidde Impact Actuator meets 
each of these difficult specifications. The force of a crash 
operates an electrical switch which releases the Kidde 
Airplane Extinguishing System, snuffs out flames instantly. 


Other uses of the Impact Actuator come to mind. It will 
shut off fuel lines, disconnect the plane's electrical system. 
It will do other jobs which can be handled by a switch or 
a valve. 

Have you a job for the Kidde Impact Actuator?. .. a 
problem which it may solve? Write us. We'll try to help. 















Research and Development Department of 























Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


139 WEST STREET, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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CONQUISTADORES DEl 


CONQUERORS OF THE SKY. These are the 20th 
Century warriors of Latin and South America... 
eager young men whose weapon is the airplane. 
Their’s is a task worthy of a Simon Bolivar: train 
today, to teach tomorrow...so that the skies 
above all the Americas shall be forever free. 

It is fitting that this nation should make vital 
training facilities available to our Good Neigh- 
bors, though now engaged in its greatest war. 


SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 


It is appropriate, too, that many of the Inter- 
American students should be assigned to the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program at the Sky Har- 
bor division of Southwest Airways. In our train- 
ing of United States Army and Navy instructor 
personnel there...and Yank, English and Chi- 
nese military flyers at our other fields... we of 
the Thunderbird also are hastening the day when 
the skies above a// the world shall be forever free. 


Phoenix, Arizona 


THUNDERBIRD FIELD © FALCON FIELD © SKY HARBOR ¢ THUNDERBIRD It 
TRAINING THE FINEST FIGHTERS TODAY, THE FINEST FLYERS TOMORROW 
CONTRACTORS TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT © UNITED STATES ARMY © UNITED KINGDOM GOVERNMENT 
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4 Fixcure 


e Assembly Balancin 


to service the propellers °°” 


for big engines that are 
on their way. Pacific 
Airmotive offers a com- 
plete line of service and 
assembly tools for the 
new SAE 60-spline pro- 
peller, in addition to 
equipment for other 
types and sizes of pro- 
pellers. 





SAE 60 Splined Bushiogs 





Bench Holdios Device 












Write or wire today for 
Pacific Airmotive service 
equipment catalogs fully il- 
lustrating and describing {1} 
Complete Propeller Service 
Equipment, {2} Engine Over- 
hau uipment, and {3} 
Spark Plug Test Equipment. 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE 


Division of Airplane Manufacturing & Supply Corp. 
Aviation’s Largest Maintenance & Supply Company 


BURBANK- CALIFORNIA 
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(Continued from page 1) 





AAF operations. He is directed to establish field offices necessary j, 
trol of the movement of all AAF equipment and supplies, including 
ment of personnel by air, and all traffic and transportation Offices 
are under his direction. The new directorate was set up under ag 
of the Chief of Transportation, Services of Supply, and for this 
there is spirited speculation over how much influence ambitiog 
Somervell, SOS chief, is wielding over AAF Transport, including 4 














Rails & Ships Plan Air Campaign: although not yet on thes 
there are signs that the railroads and shipping companies are giyj 
a determined campaign which will enable them to enter air trangy 
The CAB has effectively blocked such enterprise on the part of sp 
interests since its American Export decision, and general feeling 
executives is that if a test case arose the present Board would dy 
against them. Billions of dollars are at stake, and it will be a hy 
once started. 











Wilson Urged fo Play Ball: High WPB sources say powerful; 
influence has been and will continue to be exerted on both Wik, 
Nelson to follow policies which will give the military all of what} 
siders necessary to carry on the war. Wilson was so amazed at sp 
periences with the Army his first month in Washington he was q 
point of resigning. The struggle between the civilian and the war 
will reach headline proportions at times but most bets are on §j 
sticking tight. 











British Navy Wants More U.S. Planes: you may be taf | 
more publicity about the exploits of the British Navy’s air arm frag | 
on. One of the purposes of the mission from England now visitig 
country is to wrest more U. S. planes from our production lines ing 
petition with the RAF and the U. S. services. Strangely enough 
Royal Navy is coming to us because it is even failing to receive ia | 
of English aircraft. It hopes to procure as many American planes yi) 
end of 1943 as the U. S. Navy had at the beginning of 1942, Wass 
officers say. 


Anti-Trust Cases to Be Deferred: The Department of Justice 
make good its pledge recently to call off for the duration action 
trust cases which the Army and Navy feel should be postponed 
Amberg, legal adviser to Secretary Stimson, has had the Bendix 
under review for several weeks, and is expected to suggest deferred 
You can expect Justice to continue filing complaints, however. 








Secret Investigation at Wright Field: the War Dept. is 
every effort to prevent release of details concerning its investigai 
contract practices at the AAF’s Materiel Center at Wright Field. A 
Aviation Daily broke the story Dec. 30 that the quiz is being led by 
Col. William O'Dwyer, famed smasher of Murder, Inc., New York 
ring, who was District Attorney of Kings County until he joined th 
as a major last summer. He was also Mayor LaGuardia’s opponent 
last mayoralty election. 









Washington Sidelights: SOS Chief Somervell has ordered a} 
publicity concerning his four-week orientation courses in Army 0 
tion and procedures he gives specially selected “business and prolt 
leaders,” all civilians, at the Command and General Staff School # 
Leavenworth, Kan. Real purpose of the courses has not been d 
‘ Several Congressmen are showing concern at charges mat 
National Aviation Training Assn. that Army’s failure to allow repat 
maintenance parts to be sold civilian pilot training schools is resull 
planes “breaking down on airports all over the country . . .” 
British Overseas Airways has taken over an unannounced q 
Catalina flying boats and is modifying them as seven-passenge 
liners. BOA has only the three Boeing clippers it bought from PAA 
big flying boat class, Washington officials tell those who are rumoriig 
increase in trans-Atlantic activity by the British airline . . . CB 
State Dept. are having their troubles over the international problem 
herent in deciding who (and who won't) receive airline rights ® 
Caribbean. Lowell Yerex, a British national, has airline propem 
Guatemala and Honduras, and has set up a Brazilian company Wa 
seeks entry to this country. State fears a British network if #8 
Yerex a green light, yet hesitates to rebuff Brazil. Then there at 
(Dutch), several native West Indies lines, and the U. S. om 
clamoring for certificates. 
Bos Wai 
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his is the HOME OF AERONCA. 





This is the famed ARMY GRASSHOPPER PLANE 
that we make in the HOME OF AERONCA. 






These are the WORKERS of high pedigree 
who build the GRASSHOPPERS to keep U. S. free, 
that we make in the HOME OF AERONCA. 









These PILOTS fly with the greatest of ease 

in the plane made by WORKERS of high pedigree, 
who build the GRASSHOPPERS to keep U. S. free, 
that we make in the HOME OF AERONCA. 














This PROGRAM helps lads, who will fight overseas 
to learn from the PILOTS who fly with such ease 

in the plane made by WORKERS of high pedigree, 
who build the GRASSHOPPERS to keep U. S. free, 
that we make in the HOME OF AERONCA. 










And this new design of OUR PLANE'S GREAT NAME 
is by GRAND WALT DISNEY of movie fa 
to distinctly identify, if you please, 

the plane PILOTS fly with the greatest of ease, 
that is made by the WORKERS of high pedigree, 

who build the GRASSHOPPERS @ jeep U. S. free ( 
that we make in the HOME OF AER ! 



















Color reprints free on request. 
Write to Aeronce Aircraft Corp. 
Middletown, Ohie 





© 1943-Aeronco Aircratt Corporation 





flying as they do in all sorts of weather and conditions in single- 
engined put-puts, with wholly inadequate safety equipment (or 
none at all). The many promises made to CAP have rarely been 
fulfilled. 

Here are excerpts from a letter by a CAP pilot that tell the 
story more pointedly than we could hope to do: 

“I am primarily writing about the gross injustice which is and 
has been done to the pilots and observers who every day since 
the coastal patrol began, have been flying whenever the weather 
would permit over the vast Atlantic Ocean. . . . I want to point 
out that there are certain things to which any citizen of this 
country is entitled and which are being denied to these men who 
are daily risking and giving their lives in the defense of their 
country... . 


Not Draft Dodgers 


“TI don’t know the reasons but I assume it is politics and the 
fact that our own Washington leaders are in the Army and don’t 
care about us. Meanwhile the tail that wags the dog is kicked 
around and as a result a great injustice is being done. Nearly all 
CAP coastal patrol personnel are on duty for the duration so I 
am not talking about draft dodgers. For the most part you will 
find that the average pilot is a married man and has a couple of 
kids at home. 

“For some reason or other he didn’t meet the Army or Navy 
flight requirements when the coastal patrol began so he joined 
CAP. He could have gotten a good Air Force commission, but he 
didn’t want to sit at a desk if he could fly, so off he went to a 
CAP base and in most cases he is still there despite the fact that 
he can now meet the much lighter requirements of the Army or 
the Navy. Why is he there? Because he knows that he is doing 
a very necessary piece of war work, that his experience and 
training in this field is valuable and that it shouldn’t be wasted. 
He also feels that someday the government will do the right thing 
about him. 

“T am one of those guys. I have a wife and two kids. When the 
subs were going down our Atlantic Coast sinking our merchant 
ships right under our noses I thought that there was a job that I 
cduld do to help stop it. I had a plane of my own and I had 
plenty of flying time under my belt. Incidentally, I had a very 
good business which I decided to neglect and have ever since 
that first day. After I had been on patrol a few weeks I decided 
to stay a few weeks more because I saw very vividly how badly 
we were needed. And I am still there. I have signed up for the 
duration. We are just as needed now, if not more so, than before. 
If the enemy ever thought that we were going to be withdrawn 
they would be back here before we were even back home. 

“In good weather and bad, in single-engined planes from 90 to 
225 horsepower, I have flown over water out of sight of land for 
more than three hours at a time and I don’t mind it at all. I like 
it. But I have begun to wonder about a few things because it 
seems to me that the country has reached the point where it 
might see to it that justice is done to us. I want to know why we 
don’t have the following things, all of which the Army and Navy 
have and to which we as U. S. citizens should be entitled. 


“1. Two-man life. rafts. These have been promised for 
months and each plane should have them. Some of our men 
would be living today if they had been provided with life 


2. Winter flying clothes, Very pistols, side arms, water- 
proof flash lights, etc. The only thing we have is the ordinary 
‘Mae West,’ the type the Navy uses. We only got these after 
it was hard to see our men when they were swimming around 
in the water in those green kapok jackets. In other words, 
why should we be forced to take risks that we don’t even ask 


(Continued from 





































page 1) 


our boys in the services to take when they fly with th 
even four engines before them. Why take unnecessary 
Incidentally, I wouldn’t even ask for a parachute becaus 
_ need them, but the Army won't let its pilots fly yj 
them. 


3. Life insurance. Why should I be content with $3.0 
insurance if I am killed carrying out my duties, whey 
service men get the right to carry $10,000? Why shoul) 
content with accident insurance that only covers me jf} 
in an airplane accident while on a mission. If a propeller 
my arm off, shouldn’t I be cared for? 








4. Compensation. This never was very important j 
because I am fortunate to have other income, but the ay 
guy in CAP coastal patrol has nothing but his per diem x 
is $8 per day if he is a pilot and $7 per day if he is » 
server. He is now given one day off each week with py 
72 hours total leave each fourth week, but if he wants 
more than that he gets it at his own expense. Neither 
Army nor the Navy plays ball that way. As far as the» 
pensation is concerned it is lower than a 2d Lieut, ix 
Army with flight pay. CAP pilots are all 1st Lieuts,, ye 
they get is the $8 per day and that holds even if the 
promoted to a Captain as quite a few have. 














“There are many other problems of minor nature such » 
silly uniforms we have to wear with the red shoulder straps 
attract so much attention, and the fact that our story is keg 
quiet that most people think we are draft dodgers and milly 
aires making a fortune using their own planes. As it is, mog 
us are not even below 3A in the draft, have little money outs 
of what we get on the per diem, and very few of the pilots¢ 
the planes being used. . 


‘Too old to hold together’ 


“But right now CAP is threatened with an unfortunate sk 
tion which actually may mean its end. All of the above di 
culties have and can be surmounted by that old American qu 
known as guts. Our boys have what it takes and whether 
is ever done them or not they will stick it out to the bitter ex 
but they can’t fly planes that are just too old to hold togetly 
And they can’t fly perfectly good planes with engines that & 
run because we can’t get certain parts. The planes are we 
out very rapidly and the replacements that had been coum 
upon have either been bought by the Army or Navy or the 
contractors. Furthermore, although our safety record is g 
under the circumstances, we have had quite a few accide 
involving complete or temporary washouts. 

“What with priorities and everything, a plane that could 
repaired in one month often takes five. As to parts it’s thes 
old story. Every time our representatives go to WPB they pt 
ably have to explain that the word CIVIL doesn’t apply to 
Well, I say if it doesn’t apply then why not let’s go whole 
and be a part of the Army or Navy.” 

The letter tells its own story. Only in respect to the © 
Army leaders would we disagree, for the CAP leaders areé 
tirely aware of the difficulties under which the coastal pa 
operates. Perhaps the answer is CAP’s dual sponsorship; # 
part Army, part a civilian defense agency. In wartime Ww 
heavy pressure, buck passing is an easy way out when a= 
and functions are not clearly defined. But something needs 
be done for CAP, for its coastal patrol is a job that canno® 
accomplished successfully by fast-flying and high-altitude = 
tary planes. CAP has been lost in the vast shuffle of war a 
needs to be picked out of the red tape barrel and kept opera™ 
at top capacity. 









































(Other Editorials on page 10) 
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ARACHUTES play a vital role in World War Il. In 
recognition of exceptional performance in parachute 
production, the Army and Navy have conferred upon the 
employees of the Pioneer Parachute Company, the coveted 
"E' Award. Every man and woman of Pioneer is now 
privile’ .d to wear the ''E" badge of honor, symbolic of 
the tireless effort, ceaseless vigilance and persevering 
spirit of loyal Americans who are accomplishing today 
what yesterday seemed impossible. 

The pride which accompanies this signal honor will 
add impetus to the drive toward America's ultimate 
award .. . Victory. 


ER PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


PIPAR, Manchester, Conn., U.S. A TELEPHONE: Manchester 4157 
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(Continued from page 1) 


The New Member 


OSHUA BRYAN LEE, having been defeated for re-election 
to the Senate by the citizens of Oklahoma, has been nomi- 
nated by the President to fill a one-year existing vacancy on the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and presumably will be confirmed in 
due course by the Senate of which he is no longer a member. 
Mr. Lee’s record in aviation is quite vague, ranging from his 
dislike to riding in airplanes to his rather inexpert conduct last 
fall of some air cargo hearings in the Senate. But we feel it in- 
cumbent upon ourselves, nevertheless, to welcome Mr. Lee to 
the fold, as we have done many others in the past, and wish him 
(and the industry) luck. In welcoming Mr. Lee we recall others 
who were given opportunities to serve aviation and the nation. 
There was Edward Noble, the Life-Saver business man, who 
never got away from the post. There was Robert H. Hinckley, 
who favored the breaking up of the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
There was Clinton M. Hester who had perhaps the greatest of all 
opportunities for leadership and who stumbled in the first quar- 
ter-mile. Then there was G. Grant Mason, now a Colonel in the 
Army Air Forces, who really tried like mad to get something 
done but was over-run with opposition. And let’s not forget 
George P. Baker who seemed like a fine action-minded chap who 
surprised everyone by secluding himself in judicial robes and sat 
around waiting for business to come in. 

Mr. Lee has an opportunity to do a job, as the others have had 
before him, and until he proves that we should do otherwise, we 
want to wish him godspeed. As for advice, we suggest he read 
carefully the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. We suggest he not 
fall into the pitfalls often created by awesome judicial robes, and 
we believe he would do well to look upon the Board as an ad- 
ministrative body fully authorized by Congress to take initiative, 
to act courageously, and to promote and regulate air transporta- 
tion in the broad interests of the nation. He will find support in 
this from Mr. L. Welch Pogue, who to date has been the finest 
exponent of what we believe to be the real purposes of CAB and 
of the Act which created it. 


Lees Moves to D. S.C. 


 fpnesmong heroes are frequent in the vast, sprawling govern- 
ment service. They are men who weld their knowledge and 
understanding of private industry with the public needs and in- 
terests, and refuse to permit the lethargy and stultification which 
so often characterizes government service to dampen or hold 
back their genuine enthusiasm for constructive accomplishment. 
Aviation has been singularly fortunate in having a few men in 
important government posts working in the best interests of in- 
dustry and nation. One of these is Robert E. Lees, who has left 
the important post of chief of the aircraft priorities section of 
WPB to join the Defense Supplies Corporation which is planning 
the shipment of rubber by air from South America to this 
country. Few in private industry have been privileged to know 
first hand of the multitude of battles won for aviation by Lees— 
battles which could so easily have been avoided or evaded by less 
conscientious public servants. Aviation owes much to this quietly 
effective man who believes—and works for—the future of the 
airplane. We take this opportunity to wish him well in his new 


post. 


Throwing Off the Mail 


A™ mail will again soon be a national scandal unless some- 
thing is done to give it a priority worthy of its name. Air 
mail is being “dumped off” at many points in the nation today 
simply because it was orphaned by the President’s directive 
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creating priorities. In Canada the air mail has ab 
unconditional No. 1 priority over every other class 
patronage. In the United States air mail is being agg 
last position in line, even sometimes after non-prig 
sengers. 

Washington, Atlanta, Dallas and Chicago are critj 
of overload in the air mail system today. Air mail ig 
days to reach the west coast from the east instead 
Reports of mail being left behind are piling up in the} 
Department. The public and the war effort are not } 
a fair deal. Most of all, the present situation is the 
of the old theme that the mail must go through. 

Who’s at fault? Perhaps first of all the responsih 
with the Postmaster General, Mr. Frank G. Walker. 
the Post Office Department was omitted from the prj 
ferences, but this does not excuse Mr. Walker for not 
his authority as the chief postman of the United Stat 
mail does not have a priority, the Post Office Departm 
right to demand one. If it doesn’t rate a Class A pe 
should certainly demand and obtain a Class B. The 
others who are at fault, but the focal point is the Px 
Department itself, and the airlines, the Civil Aeronauti 
and the Army, should get busy and keep the mail fly 
war effort demands it. 


—And Now Spare Parts 


A* ACUTE pending shortage of spare parts is do 
trail of the harassed War Training Service 
(formerly known as Civilian Pilot Training Program), 
hard-working and self-sacrificing Civil Air Patrol. With 
to sixty days many hundreds—and perhaps thousands 
ing and CAP planes will have to be grounded unless th 
neck is broken. 

Six months ago the training operators faced a shut4 
cause their facilities were not being used. Today they 
abundance of training work, but red tape has tied 1 
parts beyond their reach. The spares are in existe 
until someone breaks through the maze of Army obstad 
can’t be distributed to WTS operators. A natural con 
of the parts shortage is a lowering safety record and g 
of planes that should be kept in the air. 

As for CAP, the spare parts shortage is looming up 
These hundreds of priceless lightplanes which have be 
an extraordinary war job must be kept in the air at 
CAP has been a stepchild of the Army since its launeli 
had to fight for every small dispensation, and is worth 
more recognition than has been accorded. CAP volun 
spent large sums of private money to keep this vital war 
operation. It is time some government agency, or the 
gave some serious thought to keeping the trainers and 
planes in the air. 





What Others Say 


MAJ. A. P. DE SEVERSKY—“The most reassuring fact in # 
first year of the war is the emergence of our airmen as suprem® 
fighters.” 


AL WILLIAMS—“Airline passenger transport is complementa] 


to rail facilities, not competitive . . . The huge dirigible or ta® 
port with tonnage-carrying capacity is likewise not competiit 
with the steamship lines. It is complementary . . . The bulk 
the world’s goods is being carried, and will be carried for sw 
time to come, in trains and ocean-going steamships.” 
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Somewhere tonight American paratroopers are dropping 
silently to earth. Their safety depends on a multitude of 
details —the result of infinite care, planning and research. 
The fact that Airchox-Joyce have been appointed sup- 


AIRCHOX COMPANY, Division of J 
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pliers to the U. S. Army and Navy Air Forces, and that 
practically all leading American parachute makers use 
Airchox-Joyce fittings, is testimony to the reliability and 
safety of all products bearing the name—Joyce Aviation. 


General Offices, 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


PARACHUTE HARDWARE + COLLAPSIBLE WHEEL CHOCKS + EXACT AIRSPEED COMPUTER + MOORING ANCHOR KIT - TOW-TARGETS 
FOR AERIAL AND ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNNERY + SHOULDER SAFETY BELTS + AIRCRAFT SPINNER AND PROPELLER BLADES 
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a? PERFORMANCE CONTROLS THE Ali 


Greased Lightning, Made in U. S. A., strikes at the heart of the enemy. Everything 
depends upon split-second action, split-second performance. There cannot be a 


single failure. That's the responsibility of thousands here at home . . . to build each 


Pesco Air Pump tor part for each plane with full realization that a life and a battle may depend upon it. 


suction and pressure 


In Aircraft Hydraulics, Fuel Pumps, ———— * 
Air Pumps, Related Accessories... ee. 
PERFORMANCE POINTS TO CSCO FIRST 


DIVISION BORG-WARNER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Winter emphasizes the fact that 
there ts no substitute for ar AMERICAN AIRLINES 7. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


Lransporlation th our Wat offre... BUY WAR BONDS 





Thunder Before Dawn 


Now 
from the skies. . 
with the scars of battle, the great planes 


The thunder of hoofs along a dark road, 
as Paul Revere sped from Lexington to 
Concord, once awakened the world with a 
warning . . . but within that ominous 
warning a promise also glowed. “Liberty 
is in peril,” cried the warning. “But the 
forces aroused to save liberty will build a 
new world,” spoke the promise. 

Our fathers heard the thunder before 
daybreak . .. and their answer to its chal- 
lenge brought the dawn of American de- 
mocracy that is our heritage of freedom. 


hear the warning . . . this time 


. as above a world pitted 


thunder on. No land or sea is beyond 
their range as liberty is again imperiled 
. . . as enslaved peoples everywhere look 
to the heavens in hope of liberation. 
And each resounding blow our airmen 
strike for victory echoes the prophetic prom 
ise of the dawn of a greater day. A dawn 
in which the airplane will cement the foun 
dations of world brotherhood and weave 


the texture of new fellowship among men, 
in which today’s weapon of destruction will 
symbolize the outstretched hand of peace. 

In doing our part to help attain this 
end, we of Chicago and Southern Air 
ines are flying first in the service of the 
nation. And in this way we serve your 
uture too. For while tonight’s thunder 
warns of a war that must be won... the 


1 
ite 


wn to come promises a richer life, 


and inspiring new 


greater achievements 


horizons for us all. 


CHICAGO and SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS .- 


MEMPHIS - 


The Valley Level Route 


JACKSON - 


NEW ORLEANS 


+ SHREVEPORT - HOUSTON 








‘A May Fly 
w Plane 
rAir Forces 


me Lockheed Constellation, 
designed by Lockheed Air- 
Corp. from original plans 
tward Hughes for TWA, 
completed its ground tests 
is expected to go into 
yy service shortly. 
4 to be faster than a Jap Zero 
# the huge four-engined trans- 
which Lockheed calls “to- 
ows transportation,” will prob- 
be operated for the Air Forces 
WA. It has been designated 
be C-69. 
ause of military restrictions, 
ed statistical data on the plane 
not been released. The ship 
mown to have four 2,000-hp 
ht 38503 engines, and is equip- 
with three-bladed Hamilton 
dard quick feathering hydro- 
propellers. Static height is 18 
in. Landing speed is about 77 


though commercial development 
he plane is not possible at this 
Lockheed points out some pos- 
dives: 

in a future peacetime role as a 
b-performance luxury liner of 


ar oceans it could carry 55 pas- 
ers and a crew of nine non- 
p from Los Angeles to New York 
reord time—or, under today’s 
ine procedure with frequent re- 
ling stops, it could fly 60 pas- 
ges across the country for less 
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than railroad rates .. . 

“At cruising speed at about half 
power the Constellation is approxi- 
mately 100 mph faster than standard 
air cargo or airline ships of today, 
while eliminating most of the time 
lost in fuel stops.” 

The ship is able to cruise through 
thin air at 20,000 ft—above 90% of 
all rough-air weather disturbances, 
and with ample reserve fuel to fly 
around most of the others, it is said. 
The pressurized cabin will main- 
tain air density of the 8,000-ft. level, 
“and in case of need the Constella- 
tion can rise comfortably to 35,000 
e.” 

Ceiling on three engines is 25,000 
ft.; on two engines, 16,500 ft. 


One Gallon Per Mile 

The plane will fly its full load 
“using one gallon of gasoline per 
mile a 

Its speed, range and load-lifting 
ability (“it will fly a light tank and 
its complement of troops across an 
ocean”) all are inherited directly 
from the Lockheed “Lightning” P-38 
fighter, the company states, adding 
that aerodynamically the Constella- 
tion’s wing is an enlargement of the 
Lightning’s. 

Fowler flaps reduce landing speed 
and a new “maneuvering flap” gives 
the plane three distinct sets of per- 
formance characteristics, it says. 

“With flaps telescoped into the 
wing, the ship is a speed and dis- 
tance champion; the maneuvering 
flap increases the lift of the wing so 
that the Constellation will climb 
rapidly out of a short field, or ma- 
neuver at slow speed during icing 
conditions or bad weather; and the 
landing flap brings it in to the air- 
port at reasonable automobile speed. 

“Another aerodynamic advance is 





mstellation Readied for War 


the engine nacelle and cowling, 
which make it possible to house 
and cool 2,000 horsepower with no 
more drag than recent aircraft re- 
quired for 800 horses. This is a com- 
plex matter involving a smaller inlet 
area and better curvatures from the 
nose into the wing. Just as note- 
worthy in the nacelle design is the 
grouping of connections which makes 
it possible to change a Constellation 
engine in 45 minutes, instead of the 
full day once required.” 

Amazing safety features, unheard 
of not so long ago, include: 

“Stainless steel engine nacelles and 
cowlings, within which a fire would 
be confined for 30 minutes without 
interrupting flight or causing ser- 
ious damage. 

“Automatic fire-control system 
with 16 thermostatic couplings in 
each nacelle, advising the Flight En- 
gineer where to operate his remote- 
control fire extinguishers. 

“Dual brakes on the dual wheels 
of the landing gear, practically 
eliminating the possibility of brake 
failure. 

New De-lIcer 

“The ‘hot wing’ de-icer as de- 
veloped by Lockheed, using engine 
exhaust instead of pulsating de-icing 
boots. 

“Hydraulic boosters on all con- 
trols for the first time, eliminating 
pilot fatigue because he exerts only 
a small fraction of the effort re- 
quired to move the control sur- 
faces. 

“Short take-off and landing runs 
and unique maneuverability at slow 
speeds, due to the double-acting 
Lockheed .Fowler flaps. 

“Pressurized cabin with two sep- 
arate superchargers, either of which 
will maintain correct air density. 





Transport 


“Reserve range for flying around 
severe storm conditions. 

“Triple tail, giving better control 
especially after partial engine fail- 
ure by placing control surfaces di- 
rectly behind and between the en- 
gines. 

“Passageway in wing, permitting 
the Flight Engineer to reach all four 
engines in flight. 

“Excellent flight performance on 
two or three engines. 

“Sturdy tricycle landing gear with 
steerable nose wheel.” 

Discussing other features 
ship, Lockheed states: 


of the 


Interchangeability 


“The power plant installation has been 
designed with particular emphasis on 
the maintenance and serviceability as- 
pects. In order to achieve this, partic- 
ular attention has been paid to the use 
of interchangeable engine installations. 
quick disconnect of all electrical and 
plumbing lines at the firewall and the 
design of oil cooler flaps, cowl flaps, 
carburetor ducts, etc., as integral assem- 
blies. It is therefore possible to make a 
complete engine installation in approxi- 
mately 45 minutes by changing the com- 
plete power plant assembly forward of 
the firewall. 

“The following specific parts are jig 
built on production airplanes to insure 
they may be exchanged from one air- 
plane to another in service: wing tip, 


aileron, wing flap, all trimming tabs, 
Stabilizer, elevator, all parts of the ex- 
haust disposal system, all seats and 


berths and equivalent parts, fin, rudder, 
outer and inner wing panels, landing 
gear, all removable cowling, all engine 
cowls, all carpets, including fastening. 

“Every effort has been made to re- 
duce the number of left and right hand 
parts to a minimum. The following 
parts are identical, so that they may be 
used either right or left: removable 
engine mounts, exhaust collector rings, 
stack and tailpipe back at least to vi- 
cinity of firewall, engine cowls, remov- 
abie nacelle cowling, elevators, landing 


(Turn to page 23) 




















The Constellation—Faster Than A Jap Zero 


Can Fly 55 Passengers Los Angeles-New York Non-Stop 
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Lea Proposes Postwar Transport Plannijor 


Suggests 17 
Changes in 


Aviation Laws 


WEEPING changes in the 

laws affecting civil avia- 
tion, designed to place the in- 
dustry in readiness for post- 
war expansion, have been pro- 
posed by Congressman Clar- 
ence F. Lea (D. Cal.), chair- 
man of the powerful House 
Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce committee, and it is 
probable that hearings on his 
proposals will be held during 
the early part of 1943. 

Altogether, 17 legislative propos- 
als, covering a wide field, have been 
made to the House by Cong. Lea. 

Because they come from a com- 
mittee which not only deals with 
aviation but also to a great degree 
controls the destinies of all other 
forms of transportation, and because 
Cong. Lea has been one of aviation’s 
strongest boosters in Congress,. the 
proposals carry a great deal more 
weight than if sponsored by some 
other Congressional group. 

The 17 points, submitted in ques- 
tion form, which Cong. Lea said 
“merit consideration” are: 

1. Should the Federal government 
extend to the constitutional limit its 
power to regulate both the safety 
and the economics of commerce by 
air? (It is felt, Cong. Lea remarked, 
that the Federal government may 
constitutionally exercise jurisdiction 
throughout the entire navigable air 
space.) 

2. So far as economic regulation of 
air commerce is concerned, the Civil 
Aeronautics Act is limited to com- 
mon carrier operations and the 
transportation of mail. Should such 
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takes on vital war cargo which will be 


speeded to its destination. Airline ex- 
press traffic is breaking all records. 
Cong. Lea suggests possible Federal in- 
corporation of air transport companies, 
particularly in the case of cargo opera- 
tions. 


regulation be extended to cover con- 
tract carriers, in order to avoid cut- 
throat competition and to promote 
sound development? 

3. Should provision be made for 
certificates of convenience and ne- 
cessity, under special regulations, for 
feeder airlines as distinguished from 
the principal trunk lines? 

4. Should the Federal government 
be given the power to eontrol the 
height of structures adjacent to air- 
ports used in air commerce? And 
if so, under what conditions? 


Multiple Taxation 


5. Should Federal action be taken 
to avoid the dangers of multiple 
taxation of air transport enterprise 
and to minimize the growth of in- 
terstate impedments to commerce 
which have appeared elsewhere? 

6. Should there be a Federal stat- 
ute defining the liability of air car- 
riers to passengers and shippers and 
to persons on the ground in the 
event of personal injury or damage 
to property? 

7. Should Federal legislation be 
adopted which will specify which 
law will govern in the event of in- 
jury or death of air carrier em- 
ployes? 

8. Should insurance be required of 
air carriers? 

9. Should the Federal government 
exercise control over aviation in- 
surance? 

10. Is Federal incorporation of air 
transport companies, particularly in 
the case ef cargo operations, de- 
sirable in order to facilitate opera- 
tions, regulations and development? 

11. Should aircraft operators be 
exempted from Federal gasoline 
taxes? 

12. Should there be a greater mea- 
sure of Federal encouragement of 
private flying, aviation education and 
aviation vocational training? 


Airports 

13. Should there be a more co- 
herent and stable long-range pro- 
gram of airport construction? 

14. Should tne pilot and co-pilots 
of a passenger airplane be given 
powers with respect to the conduct 
of their passengers to preserve 
peace, order and safety comparable 
to the powers exercised by the cap- 
tain of a vessel? 

15. Should the regulation of rates 
affected by the Civil Aeronautics 
Act for foreign air transportation be 
extended in any way? 

16. Should limitations be placed on 
present free-pass privileges? 

17. Is it mecessary or desirable 
that the duty of the CAB to grant 
rehearings on its decisions be more 
clearly defined? 

All responsible sources will not 
only be heard by the committee but 
will be invited to submit their own 
proposals. 

When queried, air transport offi- 
cials were cautious in commenting 
on the Lea proposals, principally 
because they have not had an op- 
portunity to study them thoroughly. 
One spokesman pointed out, how- 
ever, that Cong. Lea is well regarded 
in the industry. 





Cong. C. F. Lea 


CAB officials also had not had an 
opportunity to study the 17 points 
as this issue went to press. Cong. 
Lea had stated that the legislative 
proposals contained in CAB’s annual 
report will be given careful consid- 
eration by the committee. A high 
CAB officer revealed that this re- 
port is now being printed and will 
be submitted to Congress in the 
near future. 

Asked if it contained any unusual 
legislative recommendations, he said, 
“Some people might think so, but I 
don’t believe they’re unusual.” 

How the hearings will be con- 
ducted was not fully explained by 
Cong. Lea, but it is probable that 
the full committee will conduct 
them. The committee has a subcom- 
mittee on aviation, headed by Cong. 
Alfred L. Bulwinkle (D. N. C.), but 
Cong. Bulwinkle told AMERICAN 
AVIATION that although nothing defi- 
nite had been decided, Cong. Lea 
probably would want the entire 
committee present. 

So that the committee will have 
something to work with, legislation 
covering the 17 points may be in- 
troduced before hearings are held. 


Must Prepare 


“With victory there will come a 
challenge which our civil aviation 
industry must be prepared to meet,” 
Cong. Lea said in presenting the 
proposals. “We need a sound and 
swift development of our civil avia- 
tion power, domestically and inter- 
nationally, to help secure that kind 
of peace without which victory may 
be a prelude to another catastrophe.” 

Explaining ‘why he favors con- 
sideration of the proposals now in- 
stead of after the war, Cong. Lea 
said:” The provisions of that act 
(Civil Aeronautics Act) may now 
well be examined in the light of the 


experience of the last four years: 


and in anticipation of the approach 
of problems which can be better 
provided for in advance rather than 
wait until their solutian will be 
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made more difficult by prac 
conditions which will surely ; 
in the meantime. 7 


out 




















“Fortunately, conflicting By Ké 
vested interests in aViation aL, i 
at a minimum and it is » 7HIL 
consider the adoption of ».j 02 © 
for it which later or more jy 7 new 
applied might be difficult wi {” assi 
sible of realization.” mbers 

On the future of air 
Cong. Lea commented: “When 
face transportation is availahy 


the time element does not prs 
ate, surface transportation 
much holds the field. 


Discusses Rates 


“The rails carry commoi 
car-load shipments for ap 
of less than lc per ton-m 
is the cheapest rail transportai 
the world. For  less-thanssmve to be 
shipments, the rate is probably proval 
7c per ton-mile. Trucks opimetk’s (1 
carry freight for 3c or 4c aipamitee, © 
Ocean transportation under ya Hat" 
conditions is materially Jeg @mmittet 
carload freight rates. Inlang gional 
transportation for certain cm 
ties is materially under lang 
portation rates. 

“Air transportation is rapidly 
vancing in economy and efim 
but its present cost has bem 
mated from 15c to 20c per tomaae 
It is not improbable that afieie 
war, peacetime conditions . 
reasonable period will 
transportation to, say, 10¢ 
mile. 

“Every reduction in the costd 
transportation broadens the fd 
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traffic for which the airplae geen" 
economically compete.” _— 
poate Chairm 
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Top War Productiop ives 
as ‘ epanci 
Officials Schedule Tawa of 
estigat 

Charles E. Wilson, WPB My wi 






chairman in charge of prod 
and chairman of the Aircraft 
duction Board, was to have his 
field contact with the aircrafti 
try in a tour scheduled to stat 
11 to the West Coast. 

The trip, which was to be 
in a transport, was organi 
Maj. Gen. O. P. Echols, commiBapitol 
ing general, AAF Materiel @mounti 
mand. Lieut. Gen. Willianifransact 
Knudsen, War Department P i 
tion Chief, Rear Admiral 
Davison, assistant chief of 8 
of Aeronautics and Navy 
tive on the Aircraft Prod 
Board, and T. P. Wright, D 
of ARCO (Aircraft Resources! 
trol Office) completed the g 

Itinerary included stops at 
ville, Fort Worth, Dallas, San? 
and Los Angeles. At a late 
Mr. Wilson plans to visit 
coast manufacturers. . 

While away the party visited! 
tee, Consolidated, North Am 
Lockheed, Douglas, Northrp 
the Headquarters Westem 
Forces Procurement District # 
Angeles. 


vestiga 
deat 
con 
esent, 
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nti-pro 
pcredite 
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T ton-mie Mich was set up by public law. 
normaiestablishing resolutions will 
less-thar to be presented for Senatorial 
is pro) “eval for Bennett Champ 
rucks oniibrk’s (D. Mo.) Air Safety Com- 
or 4c a igamtiee, investigating air crashes, 
n Harry Truman’s (D. Mo.) 
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S. Inland gptione Defense Program. 
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1 is rani promise a con- 
and @ tinuation of 
has bes last year’s in- 
le per vestigating ac- 
that tivities, with 
itions the exception 
rill of Rep. Jack 
100 Nichols’ (D. 
Okla.) Com- 
the cosi@—iCong. Jack Nichols mittee to In- 
ns the fa vestigate Air 
: idents, whose life-span is in- 
» rminate. 
= Chairman Carl Vinson (D. Ga.) 






the House Naval Affairs Com- 
ittee, will swing into full action 
h investigation of profits and dis- 
pancies on Naval _ contracts. 
al officers will assist in the in- 
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defense program as a whole, with- 
out the concentration on profits on 
Army contracts that is made by 
Naval Affairs in its investigation. 
The group in the past has staunch- 
ly defended military aviation, par- 
ticularly against the Senate's 
Truman Committee. 


Future Dubious 


The future of the Nichols com- 
mittee is dubious. A resolution may 
be introduced to continue it for 
another year or to continue it only 
long enough to wind up present 
business. Strong pressure will be 
brought by Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike to end the Nichols’ 
committee when and if a long con- 
tinuing authorization is sought. Al- 
though the group has regularly 
reported to Congress on crashes 
and made legislative recommenda- 
tions, many congressmen are con- 
vinced that the committee’s work is 
a “lark”. 

Members of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee generally feel that Nichols 
committee continuation is not war- 
ranted, that its activities are a 
duplication of CAB investigations, 
and now that the stress is on mili- 
tary aviation an appropriate time 
for its cessation has arrived. 

Members of House Interstate will 
take the lead shortly with hearings 
on 17 proposed changes in civil 
aviation legislation, many of which 
were recommended by the Nichols 
group in the 77th Congress. House 
Interstate, with its standing avia- 
tion subcommittee, can investigate 
with hearings and actually follow 
through with legislation, whereas 
the Nichols group can only recom- 
mend. 


Want Special Group 


Current talk among members of 
the Nichols committee is to seek 
funds from Congress for a special 
committee to study aviation, a more 
comprehensive proposition that may 
be an intermediate step to estab- 
lishing a standing committee on 
aviation at a later date. 





British magazine "Flight" in a copy- 
righted drawing shows the German sia 
engined Blohm and Voss BV222 flying 
boat. 


bw House Aviation Group Unlikely 


The members are generally con- 
vinced that a standing full com- 
mittee on aviation should be es- 
tablished. Although some might 
make an effort, it appears practi- 
cally conclusive that no such step 
will be taken by the House in the 
near future. Not only does it meet 
with the objection of members of 
House Interstate, who see no more 
reason for a special standing avia- 
tion committee than for a standing 
committee on railroads, but also 
with the objection of Military and 
Naval Affairs committees who see 
no more reason for it than for a 
standing committee on battleships 
or ground forces. 

The Tolan Committee 
Committee to Investigate the 
National Defense Migration) will 
continue its investigations, which in 
the past have resulted in action 
rousing reports to assure civilian 
control of civilian aspects of the 
war. In collaboration with Sen. 
Pepper’s (D. Fla.) standing sub- 
committee of the Senate Education 
and Labor Committee this Com- 
mittee can be expected to direct 
such congressional legislation as 
there may be on realignment of 
war agencies and to mobilize strong 
Congressional sentiment that agen- 
cies should be established by legis- 
lation rather than executive order. 


(House 


Truman Assured 


The Truman Committee’s con- 
tinuance appears assured. Com- 
prised of an energetic group of 
Senators, the Truman pryers are 
sometimes resented but generally 
accredited as unfailing watch-dogs 
of the defense program. They are 
the promoters of Kaiser, the past 
critics of the Army’s fighter air- 
craft, the staunch advocates of 
civilian control over procurement, 
and Chairman Truman is pro smal] 
business and anti dollar-a-year 
men. Indications are, though, that 
the Truman group will make no 
reports or investigations in the near 
future which will be of vital con- 
cern to aviation. 

The Byrd Committee will ener- 
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getically take up the President's 
directive to the new Congress to 
cut non-defense expenditures and 
go one better by aiming to cut cer- 
tain types of defense expenditures, 
such as eliminating unnecessary 
defense agency employes. Cutting 
government red-tape and eliminat- 
ing unnecessary personnel domi- 
nates the thinking of.the Byrd 
group. They will continue with 
pressure to cut government ques- 
tionnaires imposed on industry. 
The Senate’s Air Safety Com- 
mittee, established in honor of the 
late Sen. Ernest Lundeen, by Sen. 
Clark (D. Mo.) will require Senate 
approval for continuation. The com- 
mittee to date has made no report 
on air crashes, is still working on 
a “comprehensive report”, and is 
composed of a small staff 


Senators Concerned 
By Army Air Crashes 


Army Air Forces training plane 
crashes are provoking conc ern 
among members of the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee who appear 
convinced that training fatalities are 
mounting too rapidly. 

Six months ago when members of 
the Committee proposed to investi- 
gate Army training crashes, they 
were dissuaded by officers who pro- 
tested that Congressional hearings 
would create demoralizing publicity 
and argued that the causes and pre- 
ventatives for training accidents 
were being so developed that per- 
centage decreases in crashes could 
be expected. 

Members of the Committee now 
feel that the Air Forces have not 
solved the problem, and there are 
indications that the situation wili be 
investigated in closed Committee 
hearings. 

The feeling among the Senators is 
that the Air Forces training pro- 
gram promotes cadets to high- 
powered planes too rapidly and puts 
them in planes “with too many 
gadgets for the novice.” 





British Air Mission 
Visits U. S. to Confer 


A British aircraft engineering 
mission, consisting of 12 leading 
British technicians, is now in the 
United States at the invitation of 
the government, to confer with air- 
craft officials and producers on co- 
ordination of British and American 
technical practices, according to the 
Office of War Information. 

Sir Roy Fedden, special adviser 
to the Minister of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, heads the British group, which 
includes: J. Lloyd, S. P. Woodley, 
I. G. Duncan, C. G. A. Woodford, 
W. Tye, D. M. A. Leggett, N. S. 
Muir, W. W. W. Downing, M. B. 


Berks, B. G. Markham and H. 
Tiltman. 
Col. R. C. Wilson and Col. 


Howard G. Bunker of the U. S. 
AAF, Lieut. Nicholas Ludington of 
the U. S. Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, T. P. Wright and Grover 
Loening of the War Production 
Board, and E. P. Warner of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board are at- 
tached to the mission during its 








visit here. 
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Navy’s Switch To Landplanes & Bases 


Duplicates Army, Congressmen Claim 


ISAPPROVAL of the 
Navy’s_ greatly-augment- 
ed program for mass construc- 
tion of land-based plane facili- 
ties is being voiced by mem- 
bers of the aviation subcom- 
mittee of the Military Affairs 
Committee in the House, who 
claim that “the Navy is dupli- 
cating Army Air Forces ex- 
penditure and effort.” 

An “increas- 
ing struggle” 
between the 
Army and 
Navy over 
land-based 
plane facilities 
and operations 
as the war 

progresses is 
| also predicted 
by 


y 





the Sen- 
at»’s Ralph O. 
Brewster, a 
member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

“Of course it is the function of 
the Army to control the land, but 
the Navy is not entirely recogniz- 
ing that,” Brewster points out. 

The Navy’s program for construc- 
tion of aviation shore facilities is 
a follow-up of its recent procure- 
ment of land-based aircraft on a 
large scale. Until the outbreak of 
hostilities, the Navy used land- 
based ,planes only for patrol work. 
It is now procuring four-engined 
B-24 bombers formerly scheduled 
for the AAF, Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox has disclosed, over pro- 
tests of the Army Air Forces, which 
needs every such plane it ordered. 


The about face of the Navy, 
which today contends that land 
bases and land-based planes are 
part and parcel of the fleet, will 
force future consideration of these 
questions. Should the Navy follow 
through on its contention and de- 
velop a large scale land-based avi- 
ation program, or should the pro- 
gram’s development remain a re- 
sponsibility mainly of the Army 
Air Forces, as it has in the past? 
Or, where should the line be 
drawn between the Navy and Army 
land-based programs? 


Sen. Brewster 


Harter Comments 


“I know it is the feeling of the 
men on my committee that there 
is duplication of AAF installations 
by the Navy in its eagerness to 
obtain land-based plane facilities,” 
the outgoing chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs investigating subcom- 
mittee, Dow W. Harter (D. Ohio), 
asserted. 

“Congress should be continuously 
alert and scrutinize very carefully 
requests for additional funds that 
might be for the construction of 
facilities that would be additional 
duplication of what the Army al- 
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ready has,” he points out. “There 
should be the fullest coordination 
of War and Navy department con- 
struction programs for air so as to 
save taxpayers’ money and at this 
time materials and labor.” 


Funds Questioned 


Last June the Navy succeeded in 
getting an additional authorization 
of $339,000,000 for aviation land 
facilities although the Bureau of the 
Budget recommended an authoriza- 
tion of only $175,000,000. House 
members questioned the advisabil- 
ity of over-riding the decision of 
the Bureau of the Budget, which 
makes its recommendations from 
the over-all consideration of the 
President’s own program. 

Chairman Carl Vinson (D. Ga.) 
of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, convinced House members 
to vote the authorization, however, 
on the principle that it is better 
to take the advice of Naval men 
than that of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The Navy did not return to Con- 
gress for an appropriation, but 
Admiral B. Moreell, Chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, reports 
that the Navy launched the pro- 
gram authorized “with funds al- 
ready available.” 

Concur- 
ing with Har- 
ter, Rep. John 
Costello (D. 
Cal.) third 
ranking mem- 
ber of 
Military 
fairs Commit- 
tee, asserted 
that “it ap- 
parently is the 
design of the 
Navy to dup- 
licate Army effort, and the dupli- 
cation only means unnecessary ex- 
penditure.” 

Costello also expresses objection 
to the Navy’s plans for construct- 
ing schools and training vast num- 
bers of flyers for land-based air- 
craft. 

He states: “The Navy’s program 
for training 30,000 pilots compared 
with the Army’s program for 40,000 
this year, contemplates mainly the 
training of flyers for land-based 
aircraft—as is evident from the fact 
that the Navy’s aircraft carriers do 
not warrant a pilot training pro- 
gram of any where near this size.” 

Training aviators for land-based 
planes, Costello contends, is log- 
ically a task for the AAF which 
has had a long established pro- 
gram, has the personnel and equip- 
ment at hand, and can do the job 
better. 

“The Navy was too slow in get- 
ting its land-based aviation pro- 
gram underway and at this late 
date should not be encroaching on 
Army effort,” he states. 

The allocation of land-based air- 
craft between the Army and Navy 
now is decided by the Joint Chiefs 





Rep. Costello 


of Staff, according to the needs of 
each service. However, the posi- 
tion of Sen. Brewster and other 
Capitol Hill spokesmen is that the 


Navy is obtaining its land-based 
bombers “only by suffrage of the 
Army.” This position Washington 


observers believe is shared by men 
in the Army Air Forces who are 
powerless to do anything about the 
Navy’s raids on its planes. Orig- 
inally all land-based bombers were 
on order for the Air Forces, then 
subsequently the policy of allocat- 
ing planes at the finishing point 
between the services, despite which 
service placed the order, was es- 
tablished. As a result, many land- 
based planes urgently needed by 
the Air Forces and on long-term 
Army orders were diverted to the 
Navy. Recently the Navy has been 
acquiring its own facilities for land- 
planes. 

“After Pearl Harbor, the Navy 
realized that unless land-based 
bombers were acquired the Army 
would take over control of the sea 
as well as the land,” Brewster re- 
ports. The Navy’s patrol planes 
could not be used even for patrol 
in zones where there was a likeli- 
hood of their being forced into 
combat action 


Turned Down 


Brewster, in a minority report in 
1938, urged the Navy to investigate 
the possibilities of land-based air- 
craft tactics but was turned down 
by admirals who contended that 
such craft had no place in a fleet, 
and asked Congress instead to au- 
thorize three additional super bat- 
tleships to cost between $75,000,000 
and $100,000,000 each. Construction 
of these ships was abandoned last 
summer and the Navy embarked 
on a land-based aviation program 
for the first time. 

Probably millions of dollars had 
been spent on work preliminary 
to the construction of two of these 
dreadnoughts, the Maine and the 
New Hampshire, when the Navy 
decided to cancel construction, 
Brewster reports. 

He adds that “there is talk cur- 
rently brewing at the Navy to go 
ahead with construction of aircraft 
carrier versions of these ships.” 

Even some of the battleships au- 
thorized previous to 1938 and 
scheduled for completion in 1943 
are not being put to very good 
usage, Brewster says, specifying 
that according to his last informa- 
tion the Kentucky was being used 
for storage purposes at Norfolk. 


Rolls Royce Described 

British Information Service has 
issued a seven-page description of 
the new Rolls Royce Merlin XX 
single stage supercharger-equipped 
aircraft engine and the Merlin 61, 
with a two-stage supercharger and 
intercooler. Copies are available 
from the BIS, located at 1317 F St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Tested Burste models. Even the material 
190 “is qggquirements are susceptible to 
. Infor he said. 


Weight Important 


Me sooner the public forgets 
mbers in aircraft production, Mr. 
ight said, the sooner they will 
a understanding of the pro- 
Weight is the important 
dard, he stressed, reiterating 
unfairness to the industry in- 
ved in the public’s numerically 
ing light planes with four-en- 
bombers. 


both officials stressed that much 
mss is being made to smooth 
inequities. Mr. Wright said 
program isn’t badly out of bal- 
fe as far as bottlenecks are con- 
ned, although there are indi- 
“tough spots everywhere we 
" Both men see much better 
pfpmiinated output in 1943. 
J> MWe have far more raw materials 
ures at present than we had a 
go, and many other factory 
tlities are out of the construc- 
an h slages and are now ready to 
hal fei part in the augmented pro- 
am,” Mr. Wright said. Asked to 
ee ment on the most difficult 
“ odlems facing the industry in 
said in his opinion ma- 
eas and manpower will prove 
+ major obstacles to sur- 


Cn i. Wilson said further emphasis 
i be placed on neither schedul- 

4 nor raw materials in the com- 
i, vear, because “our trouble, of 
, SM, is in fabricated or semi- 
neateq .” However, he 
We are catching up so well 
Yl we stand a 7ood chance to 
x the new production goal, which 
# least 100,000 planes. ‘Wilson 
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stressed the long list of components 
which will be required next year 
for airplanes and said manufacture 
of these will be stepped up con- 
siderably. 

Although both Donald Nelson 
and the President have told press 
conferences that new facilities for 
aircraft and equipment probably 
would be necessary this year, Mr. 
Wilson denied that they are needed 
now, and said other types of plants 
producing less urgently needed 
products can be converted. 


Emphasize Bombers 


Re-balancing of the war pro- 
gram with cancelation of many 
orders and temporary shutdowns 


in some areas has been confirmed 
in an official WPB, Army and Navy 
release stating: “Great importance 
in the strategic plans for this year 
is placed on aircraft . . . The pro- 
gram has been adjusted as a means 
of insuring the production of these 
items far above the rate achieved 
last year. It provides, for instance, 
for about twice the number and 
four times the weight of planes 
built in 1942, with emphasis con- 
tinued on bombers designed to 
carry the maximum destruction to 
the enemy fighting forces and in- 
dustrial centers.” 

The release further states: “The 
majority of plant facilities origin- 
ally planned for the production of 
curtailed items can be converted 
to production of items for the Air 
Forces, for the Navy, or for the 
Maritime Commission. Some of 
these conversions are already in the 
process. One plant, for example, 
built to make recoil mechanisms 
for cannons, has been changed over 
to produce struts for aircraft land- 
ing gears. 

“It is not possible in every in- 
stance to effect such a clean shift, 
but everv possible care will be 
taken to make existing facilities do 
the job rather than build new ones. 
The total number of plants in- 


volved in such changes will not be 
known until later.” 


THE WAR-OF-NERVES EXPERT 


Herbiock for NEA Service 


Sener 1943 Plane Production Program 


Mr. Wright said if time should 
show any new facilities necessary 
his guess is that they would be 
airframe, accessories, or modifica- 
tion plants. 

Charles Wilson conveyed the im- 
pression in his interview that he is 
eager to get underway at full speed 
in his aircraft duties and is de- 
termined to miss no chances to 
speed up the program. He defined 
his job as “full responsibility for 
meeting the production goal.” He 
stressed that he will use existing 
organizations of the armed services 
“with all the energy and _ intelli- 
gence they have.” Sources close 
to Wilson said he wishes to work 
closely with the Services but will 
not brook any resistance which 
woull retard progress and is pre- 
pared to overrule any agency at 
any time. 


Cordiner Named 


During the past month Wilson 
made a strong bid for the produc- 
tion control given him by WPB 
Chairman Donald Nelson and which 
the Army and Navy refuse to have 
wrested from them. He appointed 
Ralph J. Cordiner as Director Gen- 
eral for Production Scheduling. 

Unit scheduling will by neces- 
sity of war always remain with the 
Chiefs of Staff, but Mr. Cordiner 
and his Sub-Committee on Produc- 
tion Scheduling will control over- 
all production through scheduling 
of all critical common components. 
This Sub-Committee has a coun- 
terpart in the War Department 
called the Office of Production 
Scheduling headed by S. E. Skin- 
ner of Detroit. This Office works 
in conjunction with Mr. Cordiner’s 
Sub-Committee. 

Each of the claimant agencies 
(such as the AAF) will continue to 
schedule parts on their own when 
these tarts are not in the critical 
list and are not common to other 
units. At present the “must” cam- 
paign is directed to production of 
escort vessels, aircraft, rubber and 
high-octane gas. The Sub-Com- 
mittee has been acting as coordi- 
nator for the requirements schedule 
of the Army, Navy, Aircraft Sched- 
uling Tnit and the Maritime Com- 
mission. As the set-up gets into 
working order the scheduling of 
the other claimant agencies will 
be brought under their control. 
Membership on the sub-committee 
is not completed although Brig. 
Gen. Bennett Meyers, AAF, and 
Rear Admiral E. M. Pace, Jr., Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics, will be 
aviation members and Mr. Cordiner 


will serve as chairman reporting 
directly to Wilson. 
There are indications that the 


AAF’s Materiel Command antici- 
pates more harmony with Mr. 
Wright than with Mr. Wilson. Mem- 
bers of the Command have con- 
veyed to reporters that they have 
full confidence in Mr. Wright and 
that if Wilson merely approves 


Army Confirms 
Higgins Contract 


A contract for construction of a 
“large number of cargo carrying 
airplanes” was recently made be- 
tween the Army Air Forces Materiel 
Center at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, and Andrew J. Higgins of New 
Orleans, La., according to War Dept. 
announcement. 

Contract was on a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee basis, and total outlay is expected 
to involve “more than $5,000,000.” 
Planes “will: be built largely of non- 
strategic materials but capacity and 
expected performance were not dis- 
closed.” 


Mack Relinquishes 
Plant for Torpedo 
Bomber Production 


Production of a “large number” 
of torpedo bombers for the Navy 
has been made possible by Mack- 
International Truck Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y., which has re- 
linquished a factory in Pennsyl- 
vania to Vultee Aircraft, Inc., Vul- 
tee Field, Cal., for conversion to 


aircraft production, according to 
WPB announcement. 
“We shall save at least six 


months in the production of 
(these) bombers,” Charles E. Wil- 
son, Production Vice Chairman of 
WPB, said in a letter to C. T. 
Ruhf, vice president and general 
manager of Mack-International. 


Arrangements for the use of this 
plant were made by the Facilities 
Division of the Office of Production 
Vice-Chairman WPB, in collabora- 
tion with officers of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics of the Navy Dept. and 
the Motor Transport Division of 
Army Ordnance. 





Wright’s major recommendations 
the aircraft industry could feel 
more secure. However, Wright, who 
is highly regarded in engineering 
circles as an engineer is, not as 
highly regarded as an administra- 
tor. In Washington he is considered 
to have been pro-Army during the 
recent WPB-Army, Navy battle for 
production control. 
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Lees to DSC: Coming to Wash- 


ington in 1934 after eight years in com- 
mercial aviation, Robert E. Lees has 
played an important part in govern- 
mental aviation activities, starting with 
the NRA where he handled the codes 
for air transport, commercial aviation, 
and other transport activities, then with 
WPA as assistant director of airports, 
and later as chief of the aeronautical 
section of the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion. When OPM was formed in 1940 
he was asked to join the aircraft sec- 
tion and in the subsequent formation 
of WPB he became chief of the air- 
craft priorities branch until Dec. | when 
he joined the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion as assistant to Reed Chambers, 
DSC vice president. 


Nuckols Succeeds 
Ennis in AAF Public 
Relations Position 


Colonel Arthur I. Ennis, formerly 
AAF Public Relations Officer and 
recently Assistant to the Public Re- 
lations Director for the Army Air 
Forces, has completed his tour of 
duty in the capital and received a 
field assignment. 

Shortly after Christmas Col. Ennis 
left for Tampa, Fla., where he re- 
ports to Maj. Gen. St. Clair Street, 
Commanding General of the Third 
Air Force. 

Although there has been no offi- 
cial confirmation, unofficial reports 
indicate the colonel will be assistant 
chief of staff at his new post. 

Replacing Col. Ennis is Col. Wil- 
liam P. Nuckols, a U. S. Army Re- 
serve officer who has been public 
relations officer at Randolph Field 
since 1938. 

When Col. Ennis organized the 
AAF Public Relations section he 
was also on the General Staff in 
the pictorial branch. Gradually he 
was relieved of General Staff duty 
and was able to devote his time and 
energy to the AAF. Col. Ennis en- 
tered the Army as a cadet in the 
last war and is now a command 
pilot. Although he has no direct 
public relations training he has been 
assigned to that field numerous 
times. At one time he was a radio 
public relations officer in the Hawai- 
ian Islands. 
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Popular Names of Military, Planes 


(In a joint announcement issued Jan. 4, the Army and the Navy 


revealed that 


they have officially recognized the popular names which have become associated 
with the various military aircraft. The complete list follows) 
HEAVY BOMBERS 
Navy & Original 
Army Marine Corps Name Manufacturer 
B-17 Flying Fortress Boeing 
B-24 PB4Y Liberator Consolidated 
MEDIUM BOMBERS 
B-18 Bolo Douglas 
B-23 Dragon Douglas 
B-25 PBJ Mitchell North American 
B-26 Marauder Martin 
B-34 PV Ventura Vega 
LIGHT BOMBERS 
A-20 BD Havoc (Attack) Douglas 
A-24 SBD Dauntless (Dive) Douglas 
A-25 SB2C Helldiver (Dive) Curtiss 
A-29 PBO Hudson (Patrol) Lockheed 
A-34 SB2A Buccaneer (Dive) Brewster 
A-35 Vengeance (Dive) Vultee 
SB2U Vindicator (Dive) Vought-Sikorsky 
TBD Devastator (Torpedo) Douglas 
TBF Avenger (Torpedo) Grumman 
PATROL BOMBERS (FLYING BOATS) 
OA-10 PBY Catalina Consolidated 
PB2Y Coronado Consolidated 
PBM Mariner Martin 
FIGHTERS 
P-38 Liehtning Lockheed 
P-39 Airacobra Bell 
P-40 Warhawk Curtiss 
P-43 Lancer Republic 
P-47 Thunderbolt Republic 
P-51 Mustang North American 
F2A Buffalo Brewster 
F4F Wildcat Grumman 
F4U Corsair Vought-Sikorsky 
SCOUTING OBSERVATION (SEAPLANBS) 
SO3C Seagull Curtiss 
OS2U Kingfisher Vought-Sikorsky 
TRANSPORTS 
C-43 GB Traveler Beech 
C-45A JRB Voyager Beech 
C-46 R5C Commando Curtiss 
C-47 Skytrain Douglas 
C-53 R4D Skytrooper Douglas 
C-54 R5D Skymaster Douglas 
C-56 R50 Lodestar Lockheed 
C-61 GK Forwarder Fairchild 
C-69 Constellation Lockheed 
C-76 Caravan Curtiss 
C-87 Liberator Express Consolidated 
JR2S Excalibur Vought-Sikorsky 
PT-13 &17 N2S1 & 3 Caydet Boeing 
PT-19 & 23 Cornell Fairchild 
N2T Tutor Timm 
PT-22 NR Recruit Rvan 
BT-13 & 15 SNV Valiant Vultee 
AT-6 SNJ Texan North American 
SNC Falcon Curtiss 
AT-7 SNB2 Navigator Beech 
AT-8 &17 Bobcat Cessna 
AT-10 Wichita Beech 
AT-11 SNBI1 Kansas Beech 
AT-13 & 14 Yankee-Doodle Fairchild 
AT-15 Crewmaker Boeing 
AT-19 Reliant Vultee 
LIAISON 
L-1 Vigilant Vultee 
L-2 Taylorcraft Grasshopper Taylorcraft 
L-3-C Aeronca Grasshopper Aeronca 
L-4-B ME Piper Grasshopper Piper 
L-5 Sentinel Vultee 





Ryan Gets New 
Navy Plane Order 


The Navy has placed an assign- 
ment for the “design of a new and 
highly important combatant plane” 
with Ryan Aeronautical Co., San 
Diego, Cal., according to company 
announcement. 

“A tapering off of production on 
the Ryan SOR-1 Navy Scout obser- 
vation type was given as one of -the 
results cf changes which are being 
made in Ryan’s production program 
due to shifting tactical needs in the 
combat areas. 

During this change-over period, 
Ryan proposes to make “major air- 
craft components for important mili- 
tary aircraft for several prime con- 
tractors.” A steady increase in the 


John Parker Heads 
Transport Glider Firm 


John E. Parker of Washington, 
D. C., has been named president 
of the Northwestern Aeronautical 
Corp., Minneapolis, Minn., accord- 
ing to announcement by Northwest 
Airlines, Inc., of which Parker is 
a director. 

Northwestern is making transport 
gliders for the U. S. AAF. Parker 
was one of its organizers, and had 
been chairman of the board of 
directors before attaining his pres- 
ent position. 


number of workers and further ex- 
pansion of manufacturing buildings 
and facilities is forecast by company 
officials. 








Army-Navy 
Decoration; 
























British Air 





Force Cross 
nina 


Lieut. Col. James T. 
AAF, Waco, Texas, a Warded 
by Air Marshal DCS. B® 
the RAF delegation i 
his services in instru 
in the flying and m 
first Boeing Flying 
to the RAP 


Letter of Commer 





(Mid-Pacifie) 


For his part in 
U.S.S. Yorktown 
Midway, Commander (Oscag 
U.S.N. Norfolk, Va., was 
by Secretary of the Navy 
Letter said, in part: “, . | 
torious service rendered by 
the enemy as Air Group @ 
and Flight Director - 
organization and planning 
the skill and courage showy 


Medal of Hor 


(Southwest Pact 


service 
du ring the 





This award was conf 
mously on Captain Hari 
U. S. AAF, “for conspicuogg 
and intrepidity above and 
call of duty in action with 






















near Rabaul, New Britain, 
6-7, 1942." Captain Pease 
the Distinguished Pilying Cr 


in 1942 for his nart in 
evacuate personne] from 
pied territory 


DSM 


(China) 


Brig. Gen. Claire L. Chen 
mander of the China Alr 
for “protecting a large portig 
occupied China from hostile 
tack and in inflicting s 
upon the enemy. ” 





(Special Assignment) 

Col, Donald N. Yates, U 

Barksdale Field, La., “in ap 

great responsibility as special) 

logical representative of 

States Army Air Forces to @ 
erent government v 


Silver Star 


(Southwest Pacific) 


Captain Hubert I. gen 
City, Iowa; Lt. Harold © 
San Diego, Cal.; Lt. 
Watts, Compton, Cal.; Lt 
Williams, Sterling City, Tem 
bert J. Hobday, Cincinnatl, 
Horace E. Perry, Beverly 
Sgt. John C. Haddow, 
Sgt. William Prince, Phoeniy 
Sgt. Lawton L. Tabor, Salt 
Utah: Set. William G. Wé 
Ill.; Sgt. Howard A. Tannef, 




















delphia, Pa.; Sgt. Ray L. Dl 
ington, Utah; Sgt. James M 
Oakmont, Pa.; Sgt. Raymond 


son, Chicago, Ill.; Cpl. Russell F 


ria, Hartford, Conn.; Cpl, Hete 
Triplett, Keyser, W. Va.; Pvt. # 
A. Barker, Pueblo, Colo.; P¥. ’ 


N. Budde, St. Louis, Mo., and iy 
Class Frank Parisi, Astoria, L.! 
all of the US. AAP 


Gold Star 
pinata enti an A 


(Southwest Pacific) 
+) 
Lt. William F. Christie, 
Deerfield, Tl. 
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They are equals — the massive steam powerplant and the aircraft engine...each 
developing 2000 horsepower. But air power depends on such compact, light- 


weight units as the Cyclone. Engineering development at Wright, based on 


unequalled experience, is now providing for the tonnage transport of the future. 
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BOOTS FOR THE PLANES OF CHINA 






On the landing fields of China, even the coolie boy pitches 
in to help the maintenance men... and so he, too, knows 
about Boots for the planes of China. 


If you could ask the men who repair the planes or the 





It’s Self-locking pilots who fly them, not only in China but wherever American 
The Boots principle of self-locking nut fighter planes fly, you’d find out why Boots Nuts have earned 
erenghayed i Se Siioe, Wing, ane such an enviable reputation. You'd learn that they are gener- 
Rol-Top (illustrated above) styles is ' ; ; hes ae 
well-known throughout the aircraft in- ally lighter in weight, have greater re-usability in maintenance 
dustry. In each case the nut is one-piece, and are proof against any airplane vibration. They literally 
all-metal. The self-locking action is ob- os last tl l ” Th ; : r 
tained by means of the out-of-phase outlast the plane. 1ere 1s lasting economy in the use of 
locking collar connected to the lead Boots Aircraft Nuts. And, of course, they meet the exacting 
ilient spri 7 a ; ~ "Ths 
Gvoods by moans of @ resilient spring specifications of all Government agencies. 
member. 
Here are a few of the planes fabri- For the engine manufacturer, Boots “Rol-Top” Nuts ex- 


cated with Boots Nuts: 
Grumman Wildcat F4F-3 
Boeing Flying Fortress B-17E 
North American B-25 
Curtiss Commando C-46 
Consolidated Liberator B-24E 
Curtiss P-40 
Curtiss Dive Bomber SB2C-1 
Brewster Buccaneer 
< Edo Floats 
All Plywood Planes 


cel in performance under higher temperatures. 


00TS 


Self-Locking Nuts For Application In All Industries 














BOCTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION w GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
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ronstellation Readied for War Work 


(Continued from page 15) 































Js, brakes and retracting mech- 


bet attachment to the main 


<p uD to the 


Fuselage 
vee ynique appearance of the Con- 
~son fuselage is the result of several 
sjerations of design. In the first 
it was desired to obtain a fuselage 
“ar such that the lift distribution 
the wing should be only slightly 
py the presence of the fuselage. 
gas partially obtained by the de- 
of the Constellation fuselage which 
ples an airfoil in some respects. 
since the cabin of the Constellation 
sesurized, it was advisable to use 
throughout the 
+ of the fuselage. The use of cir- 
wr sections, however, tends to im- 
difficulties upon the design of the 
wing if the optimum width of floor- 
js required in order to accommo- 
the greatest possible number of 
. Cambering the fuselage 
ver lines tends to give an optimum 
sarangement which is of value in 
viding seat space and berth width, 
riclarly in the nose and tail sec- 


war cross-sections 


4 further advantage incidental to 
gmbered fuselage is the material 
stoning of the nose wheel strut, sav- 
weral hundred pounds of landing 
ar weight. z 

Interior 


The flight station is located in the 
mard upper portion of the fuselage. 
pilot's seat is located on the left, 
pilot on the right. Flight engineer 
s behind the co-pilot, facing out- 
ai. The radio operator sits behind 
¢ pilot, facing forward. 
Aft of the flight station and sepa- 
bed therefrom by a bulkhead and cur- 
bin are provided a navigator’s station 
nd accommodations for the crew. Aft 
y the navigator’s station and crew's 
parers, and separated therefrom by a 
wkhead and door, space is provided for 
nro on the right side and communi- 
ping equipment on the left side. 
The main passenger compartment is 
pated aft of the cargo spaces and is 
warated therefrom by a bulkhead and 
bckable door. Arrangement of this com- 
mrment varies according to the use that 
to be made of each individual air- 
lane and depends on the number of 
psengers to be carried, weight of cargo 
beard, non-stop range desired and 
poether the plane is to be used at 
mal cruising speeds or wide open to 
uh teops or equipment at full throttle 
sme outpost where a sudden emer- 
ney arises, 

for example, the Constellation is de- 
gned to carry 55 passengers and a 

of nine from Los Angeles to New 
ork in record time. 

In one arrangement of the passenger 
pmpartment seats could possibly pro- 
ide for 60 passengers as follows: on 
ft side of an aisle, four folding four- 

benches; on right side, 11 rows 
t four seats each, facing alternately 
_ The seats on right 
in flight to provide 

: for 22 passengers. 

Food lockers are installed at after 
ind of the main passenger compartment. 
were are eight windows, four on each 
te of the cabin, in the prototype air- 

ne, although number of windows 

's according to the seating arrange- 
ents of the various models soon to be 
m production. 
Aft of the passenger cabin and separ- 
m by a curtain are lava- 
ory facilities. 

Pasenger entrance is located on the 
~. near the after end of the main 
~~ Entrance for crew is in flight 
. on the right side. Additional 

; Sace is provided beneath the 


3 Tail 


One of the considerations in the 
“ig of the triple tail is to keep the 
"all height at a miniraum. The static 
at of the Constellation is 18 feet 8 
“» a compared with 20 feet 9 inches 
3%7-B and 27 feet 10 inches for 
_-4. A low airplane fits more 
Y into a hangar. There are other 
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certain aerodynamic features which 
prompted Lockheed, famous for its 
twin-tailed aircraft, to add a third fin. 
These are of great importance in the 
present design. 

“For instance, particular attention has 
been paid to the possibility of failure of 
engines during takeoff or cruising flight. 
The arrangement of the Constellation tail 
surface gives a maximum amount of con- 
trol and safety for a given pilot effort 
in the emergency conditions of engine 
failure. 

“The arrangement of the vertical sur- 
faces also tends to increase the effective- 
ness of the horizontal tail surface which 
is the major control surface of any air- 
plane. The outboard vertical surfaces 
eliminate the tendency of air to spill 
off the end of the horizontal surface 
and thereby, increase the effectiveness of 
the horizontal plane. The air, by these 
means, is harnessed, controlled and made 
to do the work that is required of it 
when the elevator is deflected. 

Hot Wing De-icer 

“Although the first Constellation may 
not have the hot wing de-icer, the later 
ones will. The first United States air- 
plane that ever had hot wing de-icing 
was a_ specially equipped Lockheed 
Model 12. As a result of tests made by 
the NACA in this Model 12 airplane, 
the use of the exhaust heat for de-icing 
of wings, rather than the rubber type 
boot over the wing leading edge, has 
come into prominence for all modern air- 
craft. Many airplanes are now being 


converted to this type of de-icing 
equipment. The later models of the Con- 
stellation will incorporate this type of 
de-icing.” 

Lockheed gives particular credit 
to Hall Hibbard, its vice president- 
chief engineer, and C. L. “Kelly” 
Johnson, chief research engineer, for 
their work in connection with the 
plane. 
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Little Brother: From this P-38 the 
Lockheed Constellation inherited its 
speed, range and load-carrying ability. 
Aerodynamically, the Constellation’s 
is an enlargement of the P-38's, 
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Army-Navy 
Bulletins 


Pre-Flight School: Another Navy pre- 
flight schoo] will open at De] Monte, 
Cal., about Feb. 4, according to the 
Navy Dept It will be housed at the 
Hotel Del Monte, and will accommo- 
date about 1,500 students. Command- 
ing Officer will be Captain George W. 
Steele, U. S. N. (retired) As with the 
other four pre-flight schools, the course 
wil] last about three months 

Flight Schools: Navy Dept. has an- 
nounced it has made contracts with 
20 colleges for ground training of avia- 
tion cadets. They will be called Naval 
Flight Preparatory Schools. Two hun- 
dred cadets were scheduled to report 
to each schoo] about Jan. 7 Each 
college is to supply about 28 full-time 
instructors under the supervision of 
an Officer in charge who wil] handle 
discipline and administration. The col- 
leges are: Williams College; Wesleyan 
University; Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute; Colgate University; University 
of Pennsylvania; University of Vir- 
ginia; University of South Carolina; 
Murray State Teachers College; Uni- 
versity of Texas; Louisiana State Nor- 
mal School; Ohio Wesleyan University; 
College of Wooster; Depauw University; 
Cornell College; William Jewell Col- 
lege; Monmouth College; St. Olaf Col- 
lege; University of Southern California; 
California Polytechnic School, and the 
University of Washington, 


New Medal Design: War Dept. has 
announced award of $1,500 for a win- 
ning design for the new Air Medal to 
Private Walter Hancock, in private life 
a professional] artist New medal] is 
pendant from the Air Corps ribbon of 
blue and gold, and is a fleur-de-lis, 
symbol of North, which surmounts a 
16 pointed compass rose It will not 
be available for several months to 
those to whom it has been awarded. 


New Air Station: Approval of a site 
at Hitchcock, Texas, near Galveston, 
for a new Naval Air Station for lighter. 
than-air purposes, to cost about $10,- 
000,000, has been announced by the 
Navy Dept. 


WAAC’s to AAF: AAF is now re- 
questing WAAC's to replace enlisted 
men needed for combat duty, in spe- 
cialized jobs, War Dept. has an- 
nounced, WAAC’s will be trained in 
such various specialities as parachute 
rigging, bombsight repairing, weather 
observing and glider instruction, 


Photographic Units: A Combat Photo- 
graphic Section has been established 
to train Combat Photographic Units 
which will supplement present Navy 
and civilian photographic coverage of 
combat operations, according to the 
Navy Dept. Ten officers are being 
trained for supervisory duties. Units 
will consist of three enlisted men, two 
motion picture cameramen and one 
still photographer. Films and pictures 
“compatible with security” will be re- 
leased to the public, 


WAVE Specialists: WAVES between 
the ages of 20-35 will be assigned 
specialist jobs as Link Trainer opera- 
tors, line assistants doing groundwork 
at air stations, contro] tower watchers, 
aviation mechanics, aviation metal- 
smiths, photographers, parachute rig- 
gers and aerographers’ mates. 


Navy Stays: After “detailed consid- 
eration,” it has been decided that a 
portion of the Navy Dept. will not 
move to War's Pentagon building, as 
was planned, according to Navy an- 
nouncement, Limitations of space 
were said to have made the move im- 


practicable. 
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Wholesale resignations from the 
former WPB Aircraft Production Di- 
vision have delayed an official per- 
manent organization chart of ARCO 
(Aircraft Resources Control Office) 
which functions directly under the 
new Aircraft Production Board, top 
agency for all aviation production 
in the country. T. P. Wright, ARCO 
Director, however, signed a tentative 
' chart on Dec. 23, 1942 which has 
been approved by AAF and the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics. The 
chart gives some indication of the 
important role being played by 
Army men. 

As AMERICAN AVIATION went to 
press, personnel in both the old 
WPB Division (not yet dissolved) 
and ARCO were uncertain as to 
their exact jobs in the aircraft pro- 
duction picture. Resignation in De- 
cember of Harold E. Talbott, former 
Director of the Division, leaves 
Wright as nominal head of the Di- 
vision of which he was Deputy Di- 
rector, as well as Director of ARCO. 
Talbott tendered his resignation and 
returned to private industry shortly 
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Col. B. M. Powers SATO oe 1 
- Lee Wedd Savy H _AIRFRAMAS 
Col. ¥. S. Cave Britian : KM. A. Tracy chief 
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aousTs &. 0. Pierrot Catef 
Requirements . al J. &. Sheridan Bagines 
Pleasing J. O*Coanor Propellers 
Distribution 
Compliance 
arrmovED: 
May | Brig. Gen. 3.B. Meyers 


after it became public that he was 
not included as a member of either 
the Aircraft Production Board 
headed by C. E. Wilson or ARCO. 

In the past month the following 
resignations have piled up: H. R. 
Boyer, formerly chief of the manu- 
facturing branch has left Washing- 
ton; Joseph Salzman, formerly field 
for engines and well known aviator, 
is doing experimental work for Gen- 
eral Motors; William Ed Vogelback, 
field man for struts, has returned to 
his own business. 

Richard E. Palmer, expediter for 
twin-engine bombers, boats and for 
propellers, is now with Bell Air- 
craft; Thomas Carroll, former assist- 
ant to the deputy director, is serving 
as an advisor to a group of North 
Carolina furniture manufacturers 
now making plywood; S. Miller 
Mack, who was special assistant to 
the materials branch, has left; Harry 
Agerter, formerly principal indus- 
trial specialist, is general manager 
of Aircraft Components, Inc., of 
Wichita, Kan.; Norman Deuble, who 
was chief of ferrous metals section, 
has transferred to the WPB Iron and 





Steel branch; Christian Heide, who 
was field man for tools, instruments 
and automatic pilots, has resigned; 
Robert E. Lees, former priorities 
branch chief, goes to Reconstruction 
Finance Corp.; Russell Hardy, form- 
erly glider field man, has resigned; 
Thomas Butts, program analysis sec- 
tion chief, may join Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration. 

Following the Christmas holidays, 
when the chart reproduced on this 
page was photostated and distrib- 
uted, Dr. A. E. Lombard, Jr., slated 
for two important jobs as materials 
control officer of the Materials 
Branch and CMP Policy Committee 
head, handed in his resignation forc- 
ing Mr. Wright and the members of 
his ARCO to find some one else 
equipped to fill the job. William 
C. Lawrence, shown on the chart 
as equipment coordination chief, 
also decided to leave the Washing- 
ton set-up. 

Significant is the fact that the 
Materiel Command refused to ap- 
prove Mr. Wright’s chart until he 
agreed to place Brig. Gen. Fred Hop- 
kins, an assistant chief of staff of 
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the Materiel Command, as Chie 
the Resources Division. The } 
sources Division heads the work 
branches, giving materials contrd 
the Army, something Wright * 
not prepared to accept until he 
came enmeshed in the difficu 
leading up to approval of his d 
by AAF and Bureau of Aerona 
The Aircraft Production Bo 

announced jointly by WPB, & 
and Navy, has C. E. Wilson, ¥ 
vice chairman for production, 
chairman; and as members 
Gen. William S. Knudsen, in chat 
of War Department Production; 4 
Gen. O. P. Echols, Co nd 
General AAF Materiel Commas 
Rear Admiral Ralph Davison, a 
ant chief of the Navy Bureal 
Aeronautics; and T. P. Wright,» 
sources Control Office. Worms 
with the Board and acting as rs 
gram agency is ARCO, with T 
Wright as Director, and membey 
- Brig. Gen. B. E. Meyers, chief 
staff of AAF Materiel Comme 
and Rear Admiral E. M. Pace % 
Director of Materials, Navy But 
of Aeronautics. 
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BREEZE CARTRIDGE-TYPE ENGINE STARTERS 
..- Quick Action Under All Conditions 


or dependable starting under all conditions, many of America’s fighting aircraft 
Prety on Breeze Cartridge-Type Engine Starters. Designed for use on aircraft 
engines ranging from 300 to 2,000 horsepower, this starter saves vitally important 
seconds in getting the aircraft off the ground. A touch of the switch sets the 
starter into action—slow-burning fuel provides a steady torque to turn the engine 
over at the rate of 180 RPM. In action today on many battlefronts, the 
Cartridge-Type Engine Starter is but one of the many well-known Breeze aircraft 
accessories that are serving the Uri#ed Nations in this war against aggression, 


Monufactured under Coffman patents 





BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC. 


BREEZE} Newark, New Jersey 
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Britain Producing 
New Transport? 


Disclosure that Great Britain is 
producing a new plane, the York, 
was recently made in the House of 
Commons by Robert Perkins, Con- 
servative M. P. In discussing the 
outlook for civil aviation, Perkins 
compared the York with the Sun- 
derland, and it has been assumed 
the York is a large plane which will 
transport both passengers and 
freight, although it is still on the 
secret list. 

Perkins was quoted as saying that 
“if Air Control would release 20 
Yorks and 10 Sunderlands we could 
look Pan American Airways in the 
face.” 


Gustavson, Neff 
Join Navy Press 


The Navy Department continues 
to build up a staff of carefully se- 
lected aviation writers gathered 
from the aircraft and air transport 
industries, under the guidance of 
Assistant Secretary for Air, Arte- 
mus Gates. 

Latest men to join the staff are 
Lieut. Walter H. Neff, formerly as- 
sistant public relations director of 
Pan American Airways, earlier with 
United Air Lines, and more recent- 
ly on public relations assignment 
with the Air Transport Association, 
and Lieut. Philip Gustavson, who 
comes from the public relations 


offices of Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. 
Lieut. Benson T. Hoy, former 


editor of Western Flying, who has 
been acting as liaison officer be- 
tween the Bureau of Aeronautics 
and Bzreau of Public Relations, 
has been reassigned to active flying 
duty with a Naval Air Transport 
squadron. 

Already announced as _ having 
joined the group, which has not 
been given an identifying designa- 
tion, are Lieut. Robert A. Winston, 
heading the office as Aviation As- 
sistant to the Director of Public 
Relations, and Lieut. Leon W. 
Shloss, formerly with the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, 
and earlier with International News 
Service in Washington. 

Winston is the author of three 
non-fiction books, “Dive Bomber,” 
“Aces Wild,” and “Aircraft Car- 
rier.” He is a Naval flyer and after 
completing a four-year tour of 
duty in the Naval Reserve became 
a test pilot for Brewster Aeronau- 
tical Corp. He returned to active 
duty in December 1940, and was 
named to his present position Nov. 
11, 1942. 


Buys Luscombe School 


Organization of the Atlantic Avi- 
ation Institute, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 
has been announced. Consisting of 
a local group, the new company has 
taken over the Luscombe School of 
Aeronautics in Trenton. Allan 
Whitlock is school director. Gov- 
ernment approved courses in air- 
plane and engine mechanics will 
continue to be offered, as well as 
shorter specialized courses. 
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New British Photos 


— 


The “Seafire”: The British Navy's new fighter plane, the Seafire, 
is a — modified for the special conditions of working from an 
aircraft carrier. The new plane has already proved its worth in North 


African operations, the British say. Large numbers of them, operating 
from carriers, provided fighter protection for the convoys and escort- 
ing warships before the Allied occupation of the airfields. 








RAF Rescue Service: This 


interesting photo shows a hydroplane 
which is operated by the RAF rescue service in the Middle East. It 
operates on the lakes of the Nile Delta for the assistance of pilots 


forced down on the water. Consisting of a cabin mounted on 

seaplane floats, it is driven by an aircraft engine and propeller 

mounted in the stern, and is steered by an aircraft rudder. Top 
speed of the craft is about 15 knots. 
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British Production: Shown above are assembly lines in a 
British aircraft factory producing Handley Page "Halifax" bombers. 


Photos by Gritish Press Service. 
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New Aerospher 
Says Plane ¢ 
May Reach 75 


“Very probably the fight 

of the future will be ighting 
sign of a more or legs y 
craft with interchangeable 
the 1942 issue of Aero 

issued in 1156 pages, reports jp > 
introduction which includes g 






































ment by Lieut. Gen. H. 
AAF chief. 

“Either a number of mi 
guns, cannon, or bombs 


carried, and with easily replasl 
armor plating, so that for ws 
combat missions the plane mp 




















































heavily protected, or tempos 
dispense with the protectiye 
ing. 

“The steel men are manuf 
ing better armor plate 


which only guns of high gj 
can be pitted, calibers which 
run as high as 75mm, or 3} 
before the war is over,” it is 
Gen. Arnold’s _ statement 
“Air power is the key to ym 
in the war which is now wag 
every continent. The war is 
where because the air is 
where. There is no doubt the 
past year has been, mainly 
aviation, the most important 
momentous since man first fey 
“The long range bomber 
changed the whole scheme of 
fare . . The concept of airp 
is growing by leans and bh 
and already we have learned 
it is an essential ingredient off 
sea and land power. Beca 
air power, Naval strategy is 
sharply revised. We are consi 
encountering new and ever 
powerful military uses for 
craft.” 
Besides comments on air p 
contributed by other high 
and Navy officials, Aerosphere@ 
tains latest statistics on the 
aircraft, a buyer’s guide, a 
section on aircraft engine de 
tions, and data on altitude 
races, government bureaus, 
general aeronautical information 
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Navy Starts 20 
New School 


Establishment of 20 new ik 
preparatory schools, which 
scheduled to begin operations Jz 
7, has been announced by the Nay 
Dept. In these schools, naval a ) 
ation cadets will receive a the 
months’ ground training course + 
fore entering the pre-flight schod 

Four thousand cadets on & 
waiting list started at the 2) o& 
leges participating in the proge 
Jan. 7. Four weeks from that dé 
4,000 more are scheduled to bes 
followed by another group of 4# 
at the end of another month. we 
hopes to turn out “approximalty 
12,000 cadets every three montis 
ready for further training . -- 

In this preliminary  schoolit 
cadets will study mathemait 
physics, communications, 
recognition, aircraft engines, 1 
gation and geography. 
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—frere 
the CURTISS-COMMANDOS / 


The Curtiss-Commando, the world’s 


SECOND PRINTING: Send 10¢ for 
your copy of this fascinating 96 
page history of aviation By Assen Jor- 
danoff, author of “Your Wings’, with 
illustrations of current fighting types 
Airplane Division, Dept. M, Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y 


“Swarming down from the skies, Allied 
gliders and parachute troops captured 
enemy airfields ...” More and more 
in the day’s news, words such as these 
reveal the vital part that transport 
and cargo planes are playing in the 
swift invasion of enemy-held areas. 


largest twin-engined transport, has a 
leading role in this new and revolution- 
ary phase of the war. These giants of 
the air telescope weeks into hours and 
perform prodigies in swift movements 
of men and materiél. 


CURTISS-oW RIGHT 


AIRPLANE DIVISION 


1928+Curtiss B-2 Condor 

Bomber for the U.S. Army. 

; weight carrying air- 

first inter- its time. Heavy de- 
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Expertly concealed from view, this 
distant Allied Air Base is on the alert 
for enemy bombers. With orderly 
dispatch the ground crew readies an 
Airacobra for its vital performance 
in action. 


What qualifies these men to so 
guard the lives of pilots? Meet Joe 
Brown... Aviation Mechanic of the 


ground crew. 


Joe signed up after having a little 
mechanical experience. Because he 
was alert and willing to learn the 
Army sent him to our training school 
after preliminary aircraft training. 


Here, like thousands of other boys 
who have also attended our school, 
Joe learned almost everything there 
is to know about a P-39 Army Aira- 
cobra from design and construction 
to the most minute detailed service 


operations. His training 
under Bell technicians 
was part of a carefully 
developed program which is mak- 
ing a solid contribution to America’s 
success in sky combat. 


Now on a distant front, his is an 
assignment of which any man might 
well be proud. None is of greater im- 
portance. Mastery of the air depends 
not only upon planes and pilots 
but also upon the thoroughness and 
competence with 
which the planes 
are serviced by 
the ground crew. 


We have not for- 
gotten Joe and his 
fellow Army A. M's. 
Many of our own 
highly-trained men 
are working with 


them on distant 
ronts, solving prob- 
lems of service that 


no laboratory tests can answer. 


In this way, we are learning many 
vital things about improving aircraft 
for a world at war. And we also 
are learning many things that will 
be of tremendous benefit in build- 
ing still better planes for a world at 
peace. © Bell Aircraft Corporation, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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FUTURE PLANES FOR PEACE 
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PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 

















War Agencies Review 








MANPOWER COMMISSION, since the President’s Executive 
nointing Paul V. McNutt as Administrator, has become increas- 
sive. Several of the proposals that had been talked about pre- 
but not acted upon, are being shaped up for nation-wide de- 
either through directives authorized by an Executive Order 
+h legislation. 

an of prime interest to the Industry and that is well under way 
hment of a force of “labor utilization analysts.” A few “try-out” 
ve been selected, notably Detroit, and a labor inspector or “utili- 
analyst” installed. Two hundred such inspectors were proposed, 
them seniors at $4,600 and 100 at $3,800. Their duties have been 
J as: inspections of plants to determine the manner in which they 
ting labor, whether effectively or otherwise; whether machinery 
with a minimum of labor; and a checkup to see that no more 
employed than needed. In addition, they are to see that plants 
training program in operation. “One of the biggest labor problems 
gountry is in connection with the productivity of the individual in 
t’”, a WMC spokesman said, “and to increase the productivity of 
« is the objective of this group.” 

ty already experienced is that of finding qualified personnel 
work. A problem still to be worked out is the extent of authority 
Macpectors would possess. Tentatively, it is planned that the organi- 
Sof labor analysts would be set up on a regional basis with in- 
for a specified number of states or industrial areas, with others 


d to specific industries. e 


CONTROL under voluntary agreement is now being given a thor- 
#rial in a number of industrial areas. Shortly after it was put into 
in Detroit, the same method of “freezing men to jobs” was extended 
the whole Michigan industrial area. A similar plan was then es- 
d in other sections such as Boston, Des Moines and Northern New 
Washington observers are watching results closely, for it is fairly 
understood that if these trial areas do not work out successfully, some 
of legislative action will be taken to provide a national draft of men 
pmen for jobs for which they may be suited or trained. 































officials, however, predict that some form of manpower control 
be in effect in every major industrial community in the United 
within three months and insist that it will be wholly voluntary 
ding to WMC there are 270 such industrial areas. At present, labor 
hortages have developed in 102 of these and are anticipated soon in 77 
more. “Only 91 have enough labor to meet current war production 
schedules and future war contracts will be channeled to those labor 
surplus areas in larger numbers under new WMC policies.” 


HIRING AND RECRUITING ACTIVITIES will not be restricted to the 
U.S. Employment Service, McNutt has announced. “We intend to make 
use of all sound and proved facilities that will put the right workers in 
the right jobs at the right time. Union hiring halls and company per- 
sonnel offices that are functioning on a sound basis should continue in 
operation. Wherever the requirements of sound manpower policy are 
violated, it may be necessary to limit hiring, solicitation and recruitment 
wo the USES. Such violations would include pirating workers, labor 
hoarding, discrimination in hiring and similar practices which prevent 
using local labor supply for maximum effectiveness in war production.” 
More stringent personnel cuts are predicted. McNutt said: “The coming 
impact of selective service withdrawals on industrial personnel is still not 
generally realized. Employers must accustom themselves to the fact that, 
as the war goes on, the armed services will almost certainly claim every 
replaceable male employe of military age and fitness in every industry, 
regardless of its essentiality. Im any average plant, the withdrawals of 
143 will probably be equal to the total of all previous withdrawals since 
the start of the war.” 
et 


SELECTIVE SERVICE BUREAU OF WMC has been directed by McNutt 
to allow temporary deferment for college and university students and in- 
stuctors in certain medical, engineering and other technical fields. These 
include all graduate students enrolled in approved engineering curricula 
d all undergraduate students who have completed one year of study in 
pproved engineering curricula as well as those specializing in chemistry, 
physics or bacteriology and are within two years of the completion of their 
gecialized studies. 

In an amendment to Occupational Bulletin No. 10, the Bureau has added 
industrial engineers, sanitary engineers and bacteriologists to the list of 
tritical occupations. Accountants, economists, industrial managers, per- 
snnel administrators and statisticians have been excluded. Occupational 
Bulletin No. 23 covers critical occupations in Educational Services listing 
particularly instructors in vocational training. Bulletin No. 43 estab- 
lishes essential activities in Technical, Scientific and Management Services, 
luding the supplying of technical, scientific and management services 
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Text of Nelson 
Order C reating 
Aircraft Board 


Although WPB Vice Chairman 
Charles E. Wilson still awaited a 
formal directive from Donald Nel- 
son setting up Wilson’s office and 
defining his staff, as this issue of 
AMERICAN AVIATION was written the 
new aircraft production chief was 
setting about his complex duties 
with enthusiasm, backed by all the 
powers designated by Mr. Nelson. 

Kept from mnewspapermen by 
WPB for some time, the full text 
of the order setting up the Air- 
craft Production Board, as signed 
by Nelson, was oktained and pub- 
lished exclusively by American 


WAR 


The Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Navy Department 
The Recorder of the Board, who 
shall be appointed by the Chair- 
man of the Ajrcraft Production 
Board 
Section 3. Functions of the Board 


01 Subject to the direction of the 


Chairman of the War Production Board 
and with the advice and assistance of 
the Aircraft Production Board, the 
Chairman of the Ajircraft Production 
Board shall be responsible for the cen- 
tral direction of aircraft production. 
02 In discharging his _ responsibili- 


the Chairman 
assistants as he 


ties under Section 3.01 
of the Board, and such 
may designate, shall have authority to 
inquire into any feature of the war 
production program, including its schedu- 
ling and the scheduling of components, 
and shall have access to such records of 
the war agencies as relate to war pro- 
duction, may consult freely with the 
heads of the war agencies or any of 
their various subordinates charged with 
the preparation and maintenance of the 


Aviation Daily. 
The text of the order is repro- 
duced as follows: 


program or any parts thereof, and may 
consult freely with any supplier or group 


of suppliers of war products or com- 
. ae 7 a ponents of war products. 
General Administrative Order No. 2-72 63 The Chairman cf the Aircraft 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION BOARD Production Board shall be responsible 
Section 1. Purpose: for and direct the scheduling of the 
01 It is the purpose of this order aircraft production program or any part 
to establish the Aircraft Production ‘hereof of the Army and Navy, and shall 
Board, and to define its organization and =—ue such directives through the re- 
functions. spective supply branches of the armed 
forces as he may deem necessary to 
Section 2. Organization of Aircraft Pro- ensure attainment of the aircraft pro- 
duction Board: duction program 
01 There is hereby established with- . 
in the War Production Board an Air- Section 4. Orders Superseded : 
craft Production Board, which shall con- . 01 Orders or parts of orders, includ- 
sist of: ing General Administrative Orders 2-23 
The Production Vice Chairman of and 2-33, the provisions of which are 
the War Production Board. Chair- inconsistent or in conflict with the pro- 
man of the Board visions of this order, are hereby re- 
The Lieutenant General in charge scinded or modified accordingly. 
of War Department Production Section 5. Effective Date 
The Commanding General of the 01 This order shall be effective from 
Materiel Command, Army Ajir and after December 9, 1942 


Forces, War Department Donatp M. Netson, Chairman 


to establishments engaged in war production; union management negotia- 
tion services; and the publication of technical and scientific books and 
journals. Further essential activities are listed in Bulletin No. 42 which 
covers occupational classifications in the Repair and Hand Trade Services. 


RAILROAD AND AIRLINE LABOR CASES will still be handled by 
National Mediation Board. Efforts have been made to have such labor 
litigation transferred to NWLB under the contention that all such disputes 
rightly come under the President’s Executive Order to the Office of 
Economic Stabilization controlling wages as an anti-inflation measure. 
However, President Roosevelt has ruled that the present machinery should 
be continued. 

Commending the carriers for their cooperation under war stress, George 
A. Cook, Chairman of National Mediation Board, says in his annuz2! report: 
“In the calendar year 1942 there has not been an authorized strike by any 
of the 21 Standard Railway Labor Organizations in the railroad industry. 
nor the Pilots, Mechanics, etc., in the airline industry. They have kept 
their pledge to the President.” 


EXEMPTION FROM RENEGOTIATION may be possible for all firms 
with government contracts or sub-contracts totalling less than $500,000 a 
year. Steps are now being taken by the Procurement Policy Division to 
change the present regulations which make subject to renegotiation all 
firms with $100,000 or more of government work. The Procurement Policy 
Board, spokesman of which is Houlder Hudgins, is composed of represen- 
tatives of all the procurement agencies, WPB, Navy, War, Maritime and 
Treasury. 

s 


A SPECIAL AIR CARGO PRIORITY CERTIFICATE to fit into the 
existing world-wide air service for the import of cargoes of strategic 
importance to the war effort has been arranged by WPB. Loadings for the 
air service, which is under control of the Air Transport Command of the 
Army and Naval Air Transport Service, are arranged by the Board of 
Economic Warfare, through government procurement agencies. A system 
of WPB priorities and quotas has been in existence since April, covering 
all strategic commodities suitable for air transport. To this is now added 
the special certificates covering shipments of an emergency character. 


CONRAD CAMPBELL 
29 




































































































Protected by General over 
wartime’s new lifelines! 


@ Pan American Airways’ Clippers . . . of both land- 
plane and seaplane types . . . are making history these 
days on vital flights throughout the Americas and 
overseas to far corners of the world! And on a high 
percentage of the Clipper fleet are General Tires . . . Photographs courtesy a, ell PAN AMERICAN 
choosen by PAA as standard tire equipment . . . and AIRWAYS SYSTEM. 
proved through years of use over routes to and through — ; 
Latin America, China, Africa, India, and Alaska. {Large Photo} Pan American's Strato-Clippers 
{4-engined Boeing -307’s} are commercial versions 


General Tires were chosen by Pan American because of the Flying Fortresses. 
General stands up under strenuous Clipper service. 6 A 

Stands up under heavy, fast landings and take-offs {Below} Checking in Strato-Clipper express and 
. . . on every surface, in any temperature . . . on hot, mail... up from South America in less than a day! 
sun-baked sandy fields in Africa 
or the frozen tundra of Alaska! Yes, General Airplane Tires are proving their quality 
in every branch of aviation. On commercial airlines, 
on private ships, in the CAP and in the service . . . on 
fast carrier-borne fighters, Army and Navy trainers 
and on the heaviest bombers. Flying men everywhere 
rely on General’s long practical experience in aviation 
tire manufacture . . . rely on General for safety! 











See your Fixed Base Operator or write: 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Aviation Division + Akron, Ohio 


FOR QUALITY AND SAFETY 











the air on a scale only dreamed of today. 


Aircooled Motors Corporation is proud to think 
that many of them, from their earliest training, will 
learn to trust the power and dependability of 
Franklin engines. 


Franklin’s 43 years of air-cooled engine building 
experience have made these engines the choice of 
practically all light plane manufacturers. Looking 


T won't be long. Very soon, now, boys and girls like these will be flying the planes of tomorrow... 
planes rivalling the automobile in practical usefulness . . . planes in which all America will take to 





toward the future, Franklins already have powered 
several of the most promising new planes, including 
the amazing Sikorsky helicopter and i 
RS Re AE SE eR 


Yes, these boys and girls can count on Franklin to 
build ever-finer engines for tomorrow’s finer planes. 


AIRCOOLED MOTORS CORP., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF WARPLANE ENGINES FOR THE ARMY AIR FORCES and NAVY BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 












































Roland Coe in the Detroit News. 


“Sure I sank you! I kept telling you y’ couldn't sail your 
fleet right into my positions without air support!” 








Philadelphia, Pa. 

As a steady reader of your excel- 
lent periodical, I thought I would 
write to tell you on this New 
Year’s eve that when people ask me 
what aviation magazines to subscribe 
to, the answer is that for my own 
purposes, AMERICAN AVIATION always 
contains the most up-to-date news 
and gets read the day it comes in 
rather than being set aside until idle 
time is available. 

In particular, I think you deserve 
high compliments on your editorials, 
which are powerhouses. It has been 
my experience that editorials are 
usually put in the back of the book 
somewhere because they do not rate 
front page attention. They are 
usually a rehash of the news that 
you have already read, but your 
editorials are knock-down and drag- 
out arguments to get some action 
where action is vitally required, and 
I am sure that they have in many 
cases got action. I have not agreed 
with every one of them, but such 
powerful articles cannot get agree- 
ment from everyone. 

I hope that as you see things 
happening that are not to the in- 
terest of the non-scheduled pilot, 
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@bituary 
Col. D. M. Keiser 


Col. Donald M. Keiser, 28, Chief 
of Staff of the Ninth U. S. Bomber 
Command, died Dec. 11, 1942 of 
natural causes at his quarters in 
the Middle East. Keiser became a 
colonel Dec. 1 after only six years 
in the Air Forces. Beginning in 
Sept., 1941, he was _ successively 
decorated with the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Silver Star, and 
on two occasions with the Oak Leaf 
Cluster for “outstanding bravery in 
combat and extraordinary achieve- 
ment in aerial flight,” according to 
the War Dept. 


Albert Kahn 


Albert Kahn, 73, widely known 
industrial architect, died Dec. 8, 1942 
at his home in Detroit. His firm has 
designed plants for Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Ford 
(Willow Run), and for Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft, division of United 
Aircraft Corp. During World War 
I he designed practically all of the 
Army air fields. 





you will hew away at them with 
just as great force .. . 
LAURENCE P. SHARPLES, Treasurer 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Assn. 





AMERICAN AVIATION to Publish 


Universal Airline Guide 


















American Aviation Associates, Inc., publishers of AMER 
AVIATION and two other aeronautical periodicals, will 
fourth publication March 1 to be known as UNIVERSAL AR. 
LINE GUIDE. It will be a complete listing of airline Schedai, 
revised monthly, and published in Chicago, IIL 
Stuart Chase, for eleven years editor of The Official Aviation Guig 
has been appointed managing editor. H. D. Whitney, for thirter, y 7, 
years with United Air Lines and recently secretary of that 
schedules committee, has been named assistant managing Cdl, , 
Details as to the office location, subscription rates, etc., Will 
announced in AMERICAN AVIATION for February 1. UNT 
AIRLINE GUIDE will be operated as a publication of | 
Aviation Associates, Inc., but with independent offices in 
under the direction of Mr. Chase. 
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What Others Say 


SIR SAMUEL HOARE, British Ambassador at Madrid—“Ce. 
tain it is that in the air we are already gaining a definite gy. 
periority. As one who has been four times Secretary of State fy 
Air and who has watched the progress and achievements of the 
Royal Air Force with much more than an outsider’s admiration, | 
have throughout the whole course of the war been convinced thy 
the decisive change in our fortunes would first show itself jy 
the air. I believe that this change is now taking place. If th 
be so, we must exploit it to the full, remembering always thy 
in air warfare superiority can quickly shift with some new type 
or invention to the enemy, and that it is vitally necessary to cop. 
centrate continuously upon every possibility of aeronautical jp. 
provement.” 

* j 

























NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE—“We have tried ‘priorities: \ 
we have tried ‘allocations,’ and we have tried ‘PRP’ (the Pp. 
duction Requirements Plan’) in an effort to achieve a synchronize 
program of war production. Now the formula is to be changed 
again, this time to ‘CMP,’ or the ‘Controlled Materials Plan’. ,, 
The workability of the scheme . . . will be tested in operation 
It will be extremely difficult to cut a clear path through te §\\ \ 
bureaucratic jungle that has grown up around procurement ani ™ 
allocation in Washington. But at least a plan has been pr- 
sented which bases American production on the means available 
to do the job—which is such a common-sense notion that on 
wonders why it arrived so late upon the scene. Perhaps its 
quality caused the delay; good sense has been uncommon in 
Washington for some time.” 

o 





ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL—“Once more the value of the 
battleship has come to the fore . . . No one doubts that a dread- 
naught will continue to be essential in naval operations, but the 
experience of the current war is certain to modify and expand 
its characteristics. Our naval experts are studying with intens 
attention the reports they are receiving in order to determin 
what greater protection and compartmentation should be pn- 
vided, the strength of the anti-aircraft batteries with which they 
should be equipped, the number of planes they must have for de- 
fense and offense, and especially the maximum of speed that ca 
be attained. It is not forgotten that the George V and the Repulse 
were sunk off Malaya by bombs, and reports from the South 
Pacific tell of heavy and light cruisers, as well as destroyers, # 
lost. There is the further fact that surface vessels find it e- 
pedient to move at night, and the battleship, protected by dark- 
ness, is able to reach its target and smash it. There is no question 
that an umbrella of planes is essential in daylight for the battle 
ship as it is for the cruiser and destroyer, and this umbrella must 
be provided either from the deck of the ship or from an accom- 
panying carrier. In the end as in all ship designs, there will bk 
a compromise. Probably the battleship will come to have fewer 
heavy guns, stronger resisting armor extending from the keel @ 
and including decks and turrets, plenty of anti-aircraft weap 
a flock of planes, and above all, speed. For the moment, 
battleships are priceless. The enemy possesses them, and 
fortunately have them in superior numbers, and their value 
constantly apparent in the work they are doing as members 
the Fleet, in guarding convoys and in the mere fact that they @ 
in being. The day of the battleship has not yet passed, but 
type we know is passing.” 
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SHUTTLING men and materiel \back and forth. across the 
world to every U. S. front and outpost are ships like these Pan 
American Lodestars of our international transport system. 


The Invisible Crew flies abeard such ships, as it does on 
virtually every U. S. fighting plane. Radio accessories by Bendix 


Aviation, Ltd. helps to maintain communication along the lifeline 


of this vast service which flies to every continent on the globe. 


These control panels are engineered and 
manufactured by Bendix Aviation, Ltd. 
They are the nerve center of the air- 
plane, controlling the operation of the 
radio system. 








PCA Gets .3 Mill; 
Same Proposed 
for Others 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


IVE more domestic airlines 
are definitely out of the 
se-called “subsidy” class, ac- 
cording to recent rate orders 
issued by the Civil Aero- 


nautics Board. 

A rate of .3 mill per pound-mile 
for carriage of mail has been set for 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, ef- 
fective from June 1, 1942. The same 
pay is proposed by the Board for 
United Air Lines, TWA, Western 
and National, and these companies 
have been instructed to show cause 
why such rate should not become 
effective from Jan. 1, 1943. 

Thus, the total of domestic self- 
sufficient airlines reaches seven at 
this writing, the other two being 
American and Eastern. More show- 
cause orders are expected shortly. 

Although each of the above five 
airlines would realize substantial 
profits even without mail pay, the 
CAB warned that excess profits 
taxes will probably cut these down 
considerably. 

In each case the Board also 
warned that passenger rates are 
being studied by it “and will be 
given early consideration.” 

Summaries of the cases follow: 


PCA 

This final decision stated that un- 
der a 3 mill rate, PCA will show 
profits of $664,407 yearly before Fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes. 
Mail pay will amount to $194,410 
yearly. Without mail pay, the com- 
pany would realize profits of $469,997 
yearly, or 17.60c per revenue mile 
before taxes. 

CAB’s estimate of PCA’s future 


—TRANSPOR T—— 
2 More Lines Attain Self-Sufficiency, 
Board’s Air Mail Rate Orders Show 


yearly non-mail revenues was: pas- 
senger, $2,614,215; express and 
freight, $212,512; excess baggage, 
$26,142, and incidental, $124,708, or a 
total of $2,977,577. 

Operating expenses were esti- 
mated at: aircraft, $1,106,774; ground, 
$837,748; passenger service, $115,333; 
traffic and sales, $227,840; advertis- 
ing and publicity, $19,222, and gen- 
eral and administrative, $200,000, or 
a total of $2,506,917. 

Estimates, CAB said, show oper- 
ating costs of 93.93c per revenue 
mile, which is “far in excess of the 
cost recorded for carriers conducting 
operations with similar types of 
equipment .” PCA “should be 
able to effect further economies 
which will reduce its operating cost 
per mile. . .” 

For the period from Oct. 9, 1940 
to May 31, 1942, the Board set 
PCA’s rate at 24.47c, resulting in the 
company receiving an additional 
$529,840 mail pay for that period. 
Most of this is to cover the Pitts- 
burgh-Birmingham, Norfolk-Knox- 
ville and Pittsburgh-Buffalo routes, 
for which rates had never been set. 


United 

A 3 mill rate for UAL will re- 
sult in that company making a profit 
of $8,345,222 yearly, before federal 
income taxes, the Board’s show- 
cause order said. Upon this basis, 
UAL’s annual mail pay for the 
future is estimated at $4,177,500. 

Even without mail pay, the com- 
pany would show a profit of $4,167,- 
722, or 21.30c per revenue mile, be- 
fore income taxes, or a return of 
24.66% before taxes on reported in- 
vestment as of Sept. 30, 1942, the 
order explained. It added that 
profits from UAL’s Army contract 
operations are not included in this 
figure, nor “does it give considera- 
tion to the fact that some of the 
total investment is allocable to these 
contract operations.” 

UAL’s present air mail rates are: 
AM-1 (New York-Oakland seg- 
ment), 17.5c; AM-1 (Salt Lake- 


segments), 26c: 


37c and AM-57, 


Seattle-Spokane 
AM-11, 18c; AM-17, 
19.5c. 

Total non-mail revenues have not 
decreased despite recent curtailment 
of schedules, and operating expenses 
have decreased, the Board found. 
This decrease was attributed to “the 
allocation of certain indirect charges 
to services operated under govern- 
ment contracts, and the reduction in 
the number of miles operated in 
scheduled air transport service.” 

« UAL’s total investment as of Sept. 
30, 1942, was $16,901,917, the order 
said. It found, however, that re- 
quired investment for scheduled 
operations is $8,372,339 and that $4,- 
678,995 excess funds are available 
for the purchase of additional equip- 
ment and the expansion of service 

“These excess funds were obtained 
in the exercise of proper managerial 
discretion and will be required in 
the future,” CAB said. “We find 
that the total amount of such funds 
should be taken into account as part 
of United’s investment for rate- 
making purposes. This results in a 
total investment of $13,051,334 for 
scheduled air transport services and, 
allocating on the basis of pound- 
miles of traffic anticipated, an in- 
vestment of $2,400,140 for the mail 
service.” 

UAL’s estimated revenues and ex- 
penses for a future year were given 
as follows: revenue miles 19,564,745; 
passenger revenues $14,982,682; ex- 
press $2,720,960; excess baggage 
$211,256; other non-mail revenue 
$387,182, resulting in total non-mail 
revenues of $18,302,080. 

Expenses were: flying operations 
$4,108,596; ground operations $2,857,- 
914; flight equipment maintenance- 
direct $1,136,712; ground equipment 
maintenance-direct $249,869; equip- 
ment maintenance-indirect $412,882; 
passenger service $1,232,059; traffic 
and sales $1,286,182; advertising and 
publicity $396,808; general and ad- 
ministrative $1,517,612; depreciation- 
flight equipment $675,025; deprecia- 
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Knoble sor at 
had not been announced 
issue went to press. 

Knoble joinec tle PO's 
service in May, 1920, ag 
clerk at College Park, Md 
time the only U. S. air m 
was between New York 
ington. 

Later in 1920 he became 
in the PO’s Washington } 
ters. On July 1, 1934 
named chief of the operati 
tion of the air mail service 
July 1, 1939 became 
superintendent of air mail 

Knoble is the second 
official to leave the PO to q 
airlines, the first being G 
Graddick, who resigned ag 
intendent to become Un 
Lines’ express-mail-freight 





tion-ground equipment 
total operating expenses $1 


Western Air Lines 


With a 3 mill rate, WA 
realize profits of $418,667 befe 
eral income taxes, CAB foun 
revenue was estimated at $1 

Without mail pay, the e 
would show a profit of 
yearly, or 11.65c per revenue 
before income taxes. 


vestment before income taxes. 
Operating expenses for all d 


of traffic will amount to appmm 


(Turn to page 37) 
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| War Freight: Expeditious transportation of military and high 
| priority cargo is one of the airlines’ most important war jobs. Photo 
| on left shows military cargo being loaded into a converted United 
_ Air Lines DC-3, while an Army man checks it off. In the center is 

one of the few interior pictures released to date, showing how the 
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cargo is securely fastened. Note screens over the windows. Ont] 
right, United's New York-Salt Lake’ all-cargo schedule prepares f 


departure. 


Planes on this run carry commercial cargoes 


the most part are priority traffic. From Salt Lake, express is ¢ 
by passenger plane to the southwest, west and northwest. 
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Ranger Solves the In-Line Air Cooling Problem 


A scientifically engineered air-scoop, baffle, and air pressure “‘reservoir™ 
arrangement delivers uniform air pressure at each cylinder, maintaining 


uniform temperatures in all cylinders at all times. 


When Fairchild began its researches into the air-cooled, inline aircraft 


power plant, it began “from scratch.” The formidable 
dificulty of air-cooling cylinders which were set one 
behind another had discouraged many. Interest had 
diverted to radial air-cooled and liquid in-line 
ign. Fairchild believed that the tremendous advan- 
Ws of air-cooling combined with those of inverted, 
irline arrangement were vital to this country's aero- 


nautical progress. Fairchild spent a decade in the laboratory developing 


such an engine type . . . the Ranger. A simple yet amazingly efficient 
method of “‘pressure cooling” solved the primary problem. Today- 


the only engines of their kind in America— Ranger air-cooled, inverted, 
in-line engines are powering the planes of the United Nations. They 


ON THE BEAM 
“This government, the off- 
spring of your own choice, 
. .. has a just claim to your 
confidence and your sup- 
port.” George Washington 


are the most efficient and reliable engines in their power class. They 


not only justify in every respect the years spent in 
their development but, as with all Fairchild achieve- 
ments in the science of aeronautics, they bear the un- 
mistakable Fairchild “touch of tomorrow.”’ Continuing 
researches demonstrate that they are the beginning of 
a new and brilliant chapter in aircraft engines and the 
planes which they make possible. 


WANDER Ai cRAFIOENGINES 


Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation - Farmingdale, Long Island 
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The majority of twin-engine Training Planes in the 
United States and Canada are powered by JACOBS. 


JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


POTTSTOWN. PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A 
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roads Should Prepare to Engage 
1 Flying of Freight, Official Warns 


ation of 
I sportation 


gested 


railroads of the U. S. 
ould be prepared to 
in the flying of freight 
the time comes that that 
is the most economical, 
should lay well-con- 
d plans now, L. K. Sill- 
vice-president of the 
York Air Brake Co., rail- 
‘supplier, said in a De- 
address. 
ng at Harvard University’s 
School of Business Ad- 
fioa, Sillcox urged the rail- 
to repeat their errors in 
“which produced a false 
competitive security until 
ble passenger and freight 
had turned irretrievably to 
thway bus and truck, re- 
ly.” 
ps the greatest achievement 
ining a sound transport 
would be “the allocation in 
blic interest of transport 
rigorously regulated and 
i to function according to 
late methods,” the speaker 


ie 


U. S., he continued, has the 
and the newest tools” of 
lation, “but in most cases 
any way related in their 


are fe-ed with the challenge 
pos: this difficult condition 
would appear that some 
ized agency, perhaps the 
a because of their back- 
of experience and trained 
nization, should carry the re- 
1 y. 
asserted that the rail- 
“as a whole have not dis- 
igh courage in promoting 
Services before the public. 
was a defensive attitude 
their first passenger traded 
y ticket for a seat in a 
They have constructed a 
on their second line and 
tir battles from there, but 
Seems to go on about them 
th they are not a part.” 


Phistory of all freight trans- 

‘Matrows down to the plain 
traffic normally moves by 
pest route or agency no 

how provided,” he said. 

m he added: “With no back- 
of individual a. 
opportunity of obtaining 

knowledge, one is necessarily 
to the most extravagant 

which, if repeated suf- 
convey a lasting impres- 
Mar as air freight is con- 
the public currently is be- 
led to this form of per- 
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Air Express Gains 

Air Express Division of 
Railway Express Agency re- 
ports it handled 2,357,094 lbs. 
during Oct. 1942, an increase 
of 123% over the same month 
in 1941, and a record breaker 
for the eighth successive 
month. Shipments currently 
were 129,396, up 8.9% over 
Oct. 1941, and gross revenue 
for Oct. 1942 showed an in- 
crease of 142%. Nationwide 
air-rail shipments increased 
32% over a year ago. 











suasion and is, in general, im- 
pressed. The aircraft designers and 
operating companies are challenged 
with the necessitv of transforming 
these prophesies into facts if the 
public is to remain impressed. This 
is a chapter yet to unfold.” 


Discussing wartime air cargo, 
Sillecox stated that its value lies 
in delivering replacement parts to 
fighting equipment, or other crit- 
ical supplies. “The cargo plane 
should, and will, continue to sup- 
plement the plodding surface ship, 
not replace it.” 


After explaining air express costs 
and rail express and freight traffic, 
the speaker said: “When no au- 
thority in the aviation industry 
estimates that ton-mile flying costs 
can be reduced with any currently 
projected airplane design to the 
maximum rate borne by any com- 
modity transported by rail in car- 
load lots, it is extremely difficult 
to share the enthusiasm displayed 
in some quarters and publicized by 
the public press that the airlines 
will make serious inroads into car- 
load freight traffic following the 
present war.” 


Discussing the present arrange- 
ment between the airlines and 
Railway Express Agency, he re- 
marked that “although critics of 
the present practice of delegating 
ground assignments to a wholly 
railway-owned corporation insist 
that the airlines would be favorably 
affected if they provided these 
facilities through a separate agency, 
one must conclude that a new 
agency would require years of de- 
velopment at a tremendous cost 
penalty before it could compare 
economically with the present ar- 
rangement.” 


The necessity for frequency of 
flights is advanced by some au- 
thorities as an argument favoring 
continuation of present “combina- 
tion” planes, carrying both pas- 
sengers and goods, Sillcox ex- 
plained, adding that “while this 
view is not without reason - 
successful air competition should 
develop sufficient tonnage to war- 
rant frequent all-cargo flights be- 
tween the larger cities with the 
combination flights serving smaller 
communities on slower schedules.” 





Mail Rates 
(Continued from page 34) 


mately .221 mill per pound-mile, the 
Board said. 

WAL’s present rates are 37c on 
AM-13 and 40c on AM-19. No rate 
had been set for AM-52. 

For a future year, WAL will oper- 
ate 1,979,134 revenue miles and 101,- 
727 non-revenue miles, the Board 
estimated, adding that revenue pas- 
senger-miles will be 23,750,000. 
Average pay passenger load was 
given as 12.00 and average fare per 
mile as 5.40c. 

Non-mail revenues estimated 
were: passenger $1,282,500; express 
and freight $225,423; excess baggage 
$26,125; miscellaneous and incidental 
$72,634; total non-mail revenues 
$1,606,682. 

Operating expenses were: flying 
operations $435,732; ground opera- 
tions $206,873; flight equipment 
maintenance-direct $145,660; ground 
equipment maintenance-direct $18,- 
560: equipment maintenance-indi- 
rect $51,759; passenger service $128,- 
013; traffic and sales $104,025; adver- 
tising and publicity $40,000; general 
and administrative $97,780; deprecia- 
tion-flight equipment $124,198; de- 
preciation-ground equipment $23,- 
yy total operating expenses $1,376,- 
121. 


National Airlines 


NAL, the order said, will realize 
a profit of $379,329 before income 
taxes under a 3 mill rate. Mail pay 
will be $99,722. 

Without mail pay, the company 
would have a profit of $279,607, or 
16.9¢c per revenue mile, before taxes, 
equal to 38.77% return on invest- 
ment. 

NAL’s present rate is 28c per air- 
plane mile for AM-31 and 39. 

The company’s balance sheet as 
of Sept. 30, 1942, “reflects a very 
sound financial position,” the Board 
said. 

Non-mail revenues for a future 
year were estimated as: passenger 
$960,817; express and freight $20,- 
601; excess baggage $42,724; miscel- 
laneous $33,396; total non-mail rev- 
enues $1,057,538. Revenue miles to 
be flown were 1,654,430. 

Operating expenses were given as: 
flying operations $297,797; ground 
operations $83,538; flight equipment 
maintenance-direct $119,615; ground 
equipment maintenance-direct 
$5,241; equipment maintenance- in- 
direct $33,060; passenger service 
$77,248; traffic and sales $47,832; ad- 
vertising and publicity $20,094; gen- 
eral and administrative $35,001; de- 
preciation-flight equipment $52,967; 
depreciation-ground equipment $5,- 
538; total operating expenses $777,- 
931. 


TRANSP OR T—— 


REA Promotes 


Cummings ; Four 
Managers Named 


P. H. “Pat” Cummings, Railway 
Express Agency’s Chicago air ex- 
press representative, has been pro- 
moted to the position of air traffic 
executive, succeeding 
Shanaphy, who has been named 
executive representative attached 
to the presi- 
dent's office. 

In addition, 
to deal with 
problems __ in- 
volved in 
handling in- 
creased vol- 
ume of air 
express, REA 
has announced 
creation of the 
post of air ex- 
press manager 
in each of its four operating divi- 
sions throughout the country. 

The appointees are Ralph W. 
Starkey for the eastern depart- 
ments, with New York headquar- 
ters; E. L. Head, central depart- 


Cummings 


Lickteig Head 
ments, Chicago; M. G. Lickteig, 
western departments, San Fran- 
cisco; V. M. Grinusley southern de- 
partments, Atlanta. 

“Each of these air express mana- 
gers will further coordinate the ef- 
forts of express agency personnel 
in the promotion and expedited 
handing of air traffic and will work 
in close cooperation with commer- 


Grimsley Starkey 

cial airlines to develop the traffic 
in anticipation of present and post- 
war growth,” the announcement 
said. 

The four new managers have had 
wide experience in operating and 
sales promotional work in _ both 
rail and air express, it added. 


Braniff Men Into Servic 


During 1942 more than 125 of its 
personnel were called into the armed 
forces, Braniff Airways, Inc., an- 


nounces. 

































The Collier Trophy 


CITATION 
THE ARMY AIR FORCES 
ND THE AIRLINES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
or Pioneering World-wide 
Mir Transportation Vital 


‘D Immediate Defense and 


Ultimate Victory. 
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To win the Battle of Distance 


¢ The job in North Africa is a striking example of what American fightin 
men and fighting equipment are doing, today, on distant battlefronts. 
These far-flung theaters of war are supported by supply lines that literally 


gird the globe. “Armies can never be better than their supply forces.” 


¢ Never before in world history has a nation undertaken such a gigantic 
transportation job. The growing strength of the United Nations everywher 


is a tribute to America’s supreme effort in the great battle of distance. 


¢ The Army Air Transport Command, the Naval Air Transport Service aml 
the War Shipping Administration have organized and are 

directing these amazing movements of men and materials. Due to their 
combined efforts, huge air and sea fleets are ranging world-wide 


routes, speeding delivery of the ingredients of victory. 


¢ American Export Airlines and American Export Lines, 
with giant, four-engine flying boats and new, fast cargo ships, 


are serving in this battle of distance. 
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try was heartened by the reappointment of Welch Pogue as 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board Probably more than any 
irman, Pogue has spread the gospel of aviation His recent 
in particular have clicked The appointment of Edward P. 
as vice chairman was also well received . . . In the past, Warner 
» accused of being a retarding influence, being so exacting in his 
that he held up decisions However, comments from many 
recently have indicated that Warner is one of aviation’s best 
on the Board . . . He is taking a liberal attitude on rates, equip- 
4 and other airline problems, and is pushing for action to clear the 
“ket a, Most encouraging sign is the way he has delved into the 
sblem of aircraft airworthiness requirements for air cargo planes, so 
yt regulations won't be so stiff for ships carrying only mail, express and 


sent. + + 
* 


Charles Knoble, a 22-year veteran of the Post Office’s air mail 
grvice, is joining Pennsylvania-Central Airlines as manager of 
air mail and freight. As was the case with Charlie Graddick, 
who left the PO to join United, Charlie Knoble has seen that all 
the airlines got an even break at the PO His position as 
assistant superintendent of air mail has been a thankless one 
PCA couldn’t have picked a better man 


When Sam Solomon, Northeast president, opened his Washington office 
director of the Airlines War Training Institute he found four letter 
xes on his desk and had a hard time figuring out uses for all of 
_. . He had a brainstorm for one, however . . . He had his secre- 
put on the letters “P.O.U.T.”, which stand for “put off until to- 
row” . . . Because Sam is a good executive, not much stuff finds its 


y into that box . 
= 


One of the smartest airline advertisements of 1942 was the one 
run by TWA in newspapers during December . Entitled “What 
About Airline Safety and Service?”, the ad answered such questions 
qe as the following: “In view of the more intensive use of its planes, 
how does TWA keen them in first-class condition?” . . . “How 
does TWA manage to have sufficient experienced pilots, with so 
many men called to military service?” . . “How are TWA planes 
kept mechanically up-to-date at this time?” . These are ques- 
tions which, according to more than one airline official, have been 
bothering the traveling public The TWA answers should con- 
S. vince doubters that airline maintenance, despite the war, is more 
thoreugh than ever before 


bb) . 





















8, 
We note with interest that press releases from TWA now call the com- 
y TWA Airlines . . . A good idea . . . The public is too apt to confuse 
antic initials TWA with TVA or something else . 


y where 6 

One of aviation’s most important decisions found its way into 
” the record books in December, when the Minnesota Supreme Court 
ruled that Northwest Airlines must pay personal property taxes 
to Ramsey County on its entire fleet of airplanes . . In doing so, 
the Court adopted the so-called “ship rule,” under which Minnesota, 
as the home port state, can tax the entire fleet Under the 
‘railroad rule” only a proportionate part of the fleet would have 
been taxed . . . Skipping the details, it is sufficient to say that the 
case raises numerous new problems for the airlines And 
from the legal side, some brand new decisions may find their way 
inte the records . There are many people who hold that aviation 
can’t be governed by either a “ship rule” or a “railroad rule,” but 
needs something new Responsible officials say wrivately that 
the Minnesota case is “terrible” as far as the airlines are con- 
cerned . . But they wonder what can be done 


Speaking of Edward P. Warner, as we did earlier in this column, he has 
witten a very interesting and significant separate opinion in connection 
with one of the Board’s rate cases He shows that the Post Office 
(which has always maintained that air mail operates at a loss) will make 
‘profit of 1.65¢ on every air mail letter carried by an airline receiving 3 
mill per pound-mile mail pay This is 40° more profit than the PO 
_ on first-class mail Think that one over . . We plan a story 
ya it SOOM . 
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TRANSPOR T—— 


State Can Tax Airline’s 


In a decision of vital importance 
to all U. S. airlines, the Minnesota 
Supreme Court ruled in late De- 
cember that Northwest Airlines 
must pay to Ramsey County per- 
sonal property taxes and penalties 


of $18,266 on its entire fleet of 
planes. 

The Court’s 4 to 3 vote upheld 
the contentions of Ramsey County 
and the state that NWA is sub- 
ject to these 1939 taxes. 

The majority opinion said that 
the state has the power to tax the 
fleet “so long as no part of it is 
permanently located in another 
state.” One judge, although con- 
curring in this opinion, warned 


that remedial legislation should be 
enacted without delay “lest Con- 
gress assert its undisputed power 
and authorize the incorporation of 
airlines under national law and 
control of taxation.” 

Washington sources familiar with 
the situation said that this is the 
first time a court has ruled that a 
company’s entire fleet can be taxed 


by the state in which its head- 
quarters are located. Not even in 
the railroad field, it was said, has 


the question been decided. 

Importance of the case was em- 
phasized by CAB Chairman L. 
Welch Pogue, who shortly after the 
decision said in an Omaha speech, 
“It is to be hoped that state tax 
laws as well as other state and 
federal laws will not operate to 
impose artificial burdens on air 
transport developments.” 

Pointing out that NWA serves 
points in eight states and Canada, 
and has maintenance bases in five 
of these states, Pogue said: “Prece- 
dent offered two rules—the ship 
rule and the railroad rule. Under 
the ship rule, urged by the State 
of Minnesota and adopted by the 
court, that state as the home port 
state, may properly tax all of the 
carrier’s planes. 

“Some form of the unit rule, ap- 
plicable to interstate railroad car- 
riers, would justify taxation by the 
several states through or in which 
planes might operate based upon 
the proportionate value of the 
planes found to have acquired a 
taxable situs in each state. 

“Briefly put, is air transportation 
in the United States for tax pur- 
poses analogous to rail transpor- 


Entire Fleet, Court Rules 


tation or to transportation on in- 


land waters; or does it differ so 
from either that some new theory 
should apply? The answer to this 


question is not easy. Theoretically 
an important element in justifying 
taxation is the protection which 


the taxing authority furnishes in 
return for the exaction There 
need be no precise equivalent, but 
it is generally thought that there 
must be some reasonable relation- 
ship between the benefit conferred 


and the burden imposed. Without 
that it has been stated that the tax 
would be no more than an ex- 
tortion 

“It is difficult to argue that a 
state over which a plane might fly 
but in which it would not stop 
meets even the minimal require- 
ment of an equivalent in the re- 


turn for the tax. In traveling non- 


ston from New York to Chicago 
could the five states or so over 
which the plane might fly but in 


none of which it would stop, prop- 


erly levy taxes on the carrier's 
planes? Or should taxing juris- 
diction be divided only between 
New York and Illinois? Would 
a tax by a state over which a 
plane might fly but in which it 
would not stop be merely an ex- 


tortion, a mere license to pass that 
state’s boundaries, and therefore 
void as a direct burden on inter- 
state commerce? On the other 
hand, might it not be economically 
advisable to permit taxation by the 


maximum number of states? 
“State taxation does not always 
work out equitably even though 
sustained by the United States Su- 
preme Court. There may well be 
an area in which states are free 
to adopt varvine tax measures anv 
one of which mav be found valid 
It is to be hoped that state tax 
lews as well as other state and 
federal laws will not operate to 
impose artificial burdens on air 
transport developments In order 


to avoid the admitted evils of mul- 


tiple taxation it may be that the 
law will some day be further 
molded in this field by the estab- 
lishment of some new machinery 


designed to insure to each state its 


fair share of tax revenue from air 
transport operation, and to protect 
such operations from inequitable 
state taxation.” 


Pogue Re-Appointed CAB Chairman 


L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board for the past 
year, has been re-appointed by President Roosevelt as chairman for an- 
other year, the term to expire Dec. 31, 1943. At the same time, Edward P 


Warner was named vice chairman of the Board, filling the position 


vacated 


when George Baker resigned several months ago 
Also during the past fortnight, Oswald Ryan was sworn in for his second 


term as a member of the Board 


which Ryan’s appointment was confirmed, Sen 
“As the author of the act under which Mr 


said 


During the session of the Senate at 


Pat McCarran (D. Nev.) 
Oswald Ryan is serving, 


I wish to pay the very highest possible compliment to him for his very 


able 
present position 
fill the position . 


” 


efficient and progressive administration while he has been in his 
I think there is no man in 


the U. S. who could better 
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NEA Has $175,000 
Profit for 9 Mos. 


Although the second annual re- 
port of Northeast Airlines, Inc., 
East Boston, Mass., shows net op- 
erating loss of $50,986.30 for the 
year ended June 30, 1942, non-re- 
curring income of $125,841.38 made 
possible a profit before taxes of 
$175,000 for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30. 

This non-recurring amount, com- 
pany explained, arose from the 
“sale of certain aircraft, engines, 
equipment and parts . . .,” and 
from a gasoline tax refund, which 
enabled Northeast to show an 


earned surplus of $18,646.66 at 
June 30. 

Of total operating revenue of 
$1,326,079.30 for the fiscal year 


1942, $401,888.19 came from pas- 
sengers, an increase of 48.7% over 
the $270,133 of the previous year. 
Currently, air mail revenue was 
$393,403.16, against the $299,200.66 
last year, an increase of 31.5%. An 
increasingly important revenue 
source is shown in the current 
$267,390.17 figure for training school 
tuition. 

Major item in the $1,370,374.82 
amount disbursed for 1942 fiscal 
operating expenses was $782,760.67 
spent for conducting transportation 


and flying instruction. Mainte- 
mance and repairs amounted to 
$302,859.45. General and adminis- 


trative expenses were $109,257.33. 

In making comparisons of balance 
sheet standings and operations re- 
sults, Northeast noted that current 
assets as at June 30 were $1,026,- 
804.43 against $384,276.46 in 1941, 
and that current liabilities were 
$729,547.68, contrasted with $290,- 
695.06 last year. Approximate net 

rofit before taxes at Sept. 30 of 

175,000, as mentioned above, com- 
pares with a net loss of $26,519.36 
in the same period of 1941. 

NEA’s pilot training division, es- 
tablished in January, 1939, has be- 
come a profitable part of the line’s 
operations because it has “more 
than 200 students in training con- 
stantly . . .” 

Commenting on the firm’s pros- 
pects, S. J. Solomon, president, 
mentioned the possibility of oper- 
ating additional cargo services and 


routes for the S. Army and 
commercial route expansion after 
the war. 


Civil Briefs 


Rumors Scotched: CAP advises that 
all rumors about its coastal] patrol are 
entirely without foundation in fact 
except that “some items of supply are 
hard to get.” It also suggests: “Don’t 
take (the rumors) even with salt be- 
cause that would be a waste of salt.” 

Membership: CAP has announced en- 
listments now total more than 65,000. 


CPT Uniforms: Forest green uniforms 
become required dress for CPT 
trainees as soon ‘as they can be issued, 
according to announcement. Uniforms 
will be issued to each station, and 
trainees will turn them in at time of 
transfer to any other station, and in 
turn will be refitted at the new loca- 
tion. Outfit includes service cap, 
jacket, trousers, belt and later, khaki 
shirts. 


— TRANSPORT 





Collier Trophy Awarded to 
Airlines and Air Forces 


The airlines of the U. S. and the 
Army Air Forces were awarded the 
Collier Trophy on Dec. 29, 1942 “for 
pioneering world-wide air transpor- 
tation vital to immediate defense 
and ultimate victory.” 

Vice-President Henry A. Wallace 
made the award, which is sponsored 
each year by the National Aeronau- 
tic Association. Lieut. Gen. H. H. 
Arnold, commanding general of the 
Air Forces, and Col. Edgar S. Gor- 
rell, president of the Air Transport 
Association, accepted the award for 
their respective groups. 

“I know from my own experi- 
ence,” said Vice-President Wallace, 
“how closely the personnel and ac- 
tivities of the Army Air Forces and 
the private airlines of the U. S. are 
merged. They are both engaged in 
the same fight over the entire world. 


proclaimed the freedom of the seas. 
In the century ahead of us, how- 
ever, airports throughout the world 
will be even more essential to the 
maintenance of a stable peace than 
Suez, Gibraltar and the Panama 
Canal were in the past. The use 
of these far-flung air bases on an 
international basis by the United 
Nations can do more than prevent 
war, however. It can tie the peoples 
of the earth together. It can as- 
sure increasing economic opportun- 
ity for humble citizens throughout 
this modern world where science is 
bringing us ever closer to each 
other.” 

Shortly after award of the trophy, 
NAA President Gill Robb Wilson 
announced that Maj. Lester Gard- 
ner, executive vice-president of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 

“In handing this scroll to you, ences, had been appointed chairman 
Gen. Arnold, recognition is given of the Collier Trophy Committee 
to the foresight of those in the Army for 1943. 

Air Service as well as to our private 
airlines who have done the funda- 
mental planning which has made 
possible the rapid expansion of the 
past two years. Had it not been for 


ATA Names Raymond 


William T. Raymond, formerly 


this close cooperation in the 12 with the press section of the Se- 
months before Pearl Harbor, which curities & Exchange Commission, 
laid the foundation for a world-wide has been named public relations 


air transportation system, it is ex- director of the Air Transport Asso- 


tremely doubtful that our forces ciation. Before joining the SEC, 
could have achieved the success at Raymond was with the Wall Street 
arms they have during the first year Journal. 
of the war ~ 
“And to you, Col. Gorrell, our 
; ; 1 
thanks and appreciation to all of Messier Aoottente 


your airlines’ personnel—the tireless 
executives, the pilots and the de- 
voted mechanics who pioneered in 
this field and thus were able to 
furnish that vital ‘know-how’ which 
has made world-wide air transporta- 
tion a living, accepted fact . . . 
“Item 7 of the Atlantic Charter 


Thirteen fatal accidents occurred 
in non-scheduled flying during De- 
cember, 1942, an approximate de- 
crease of 25% from the 18 reported 
for October, the Safety Bureau of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has re- 
vealed. 





Collier Trophy Award: Present at the awarding of the Collier Trophy 
were, seated, left to right, Lieut. Gen. H. H.. Arnold, Commanding General, 
Army Air Forces, who accepted the trophy for the AAF; Vice-President Henry A. 
Wallace, who presented the trophy; Col. E. S. Gorrell, president of the Air 
Transport Association, who accepted on behalf of the airlines. Standing, left to 
right, are Grover Loening, WPB aeronautical ccnsultant; Frank Caldwell, assistant 
to the president of Northwest Airlines; Gill Robb Wilson, president of the 
National Aeronautic Association; Rear Admiral P. N. L. Bellinger, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, U. S. Navy; Maj. W. R. Lovelace, flight surgeon at Wright Field; Maj. Lester 
Gardner, executive vice-president of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences 
and chairman of the Collier Trophy Committee for 1943; William Redding, 
executive vice-president and treasurer of NAA, and Dr. George Lewis, director 
of aeronautical research, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
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Colonial’s Mail | 
Rate Redy 


Colonial Airlines’ air mail 
been reduced by the CAB ip 
per airplane mile, effective frog 



































































































1, 1942. 

Under the orde: Colonial 
had been receiving 60¢ wl 
$116,137 less mail pay than if 
paid during the year ended 
30, 1942. 

The new rate will give the 
pany an 8 return on inye 


after federal income taxes ¢ 
and will apply to months whey 
age daily mileage does not, 
1,577 miles. 

CAB estimated the op 
future yearly revenues and oy 
as follows: passenger revenue, 
553; express and excess bagg 
216; total non-mail revenue & 
Operating expenses were give 



































flying operations, $150,062: » 
operations, $97,386; flight » 
nance, $58,599; ground and 
maintenance, $62,077; pa 


service, $36,491; traffic-sales 
advertising, $11,814; general » 
ministrative, $60,444; depreg 
$58,833, or total expenses of 
Operating loss before mail 
$85,977. 

Colonial’s investment att 
to commercial operations ag 
31, 1942 was $405,987, CAB 

It added that the comps 
should not be raised retr 
for the period from Aug. 2 
Nov. 30, 1942. For this pe 
Board said: “While Coloni 
turn is less than we have 
in several other rate proce 
we do not believe that it is 
in view of the high operat 
penses of 105.56c per revenue ni 
recorded by Colonial for the + 
years ended June 30, 1942, as om 
pared to the costs of all domes 
carriers which averaged 66S» 
revenue mile, and as compan 
the costs of DC-3 operators, 
ranged from 55.92c to 727% 
revenue mile. 

“It is recognized that the 
parison of costs per mile dm 
carrier to similar costs of othe 
riers is subject to criticism anf 
beceuse no two carriers ¢ 
under identical circumstances, 
parative costs do not afford @ 
curate yardstick for determining 
reasonableness of costs. It § 
ther recognized that Colonial 
ducts operations into a 
country over a relatively short 
which results in somewhat 1 
oper>ting costs per mile. 

“However, where the costs @ 
carrier are so far in excess 
average costs of the industy® 
whole and of the highest cot 
corded by any operator of sm 
equipment, it is reasonable to @® 
tion the economy and efficieny 
management. 

“Furthermore, as a result @ 
sale of flying equipment, the@ 
tailment of service and the alle 
to the war contract service d & 
tain overhead costs formerly ™@ 


“ 















sume that profits during the pe™ 
from Sept. 1 to Nov. 30, = 
increase over the average fr# 
32 months prior to Sept. 1. +: 





















Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute, with proved and tested 


curriculum, unsurpassed faculty of practical engineers 
and technicians, has for many years taken great pride, in 
training, for the Aircraft Industry, QUALITY graduates for 


QUANTITY production...men that you can DEPEND UPON. 


<URTISS WRIGHT 
TECHNICAL Q INSTITUTE 


MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY, PRESIDENT SINCE ITS INCEPTION AND SOLE OWNER 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES) CALIF. 


CONTRACTORS TO THE 


U.S. Army Ain Corns 


TOWER OVERLOOKS AVIATION’S MOST DISTINGUISHED SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS e@ FOUNDED IN 1929 
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{L Shows 3rd 
Quarter Net 
of $2.017,.659 


jderable reduction in oper- 
— nses, 17.2% from those in 
’ United Air Lines earn 
ae ast profit, or $1.34 per 
for the quarter ended Sept. 
12, according to company re- 
Net profit for the same period 
iMi was $1,242,588, or 83¢ per 


, the current period, total oper- 
yg expenses and taxes, $3,934,978, 
ed favorably with the $4,- 
% figure for the same quarter 
jM1. Company explains the 1942 
sunt included “credit of $631,528 
indirect and overhead expenses 
ed ingovernment contract op- 
tions from January 10 to August 
1942.” 
n increase of 14.3% in operating 
sues in 1942 over 1941, “due to 
wy war-time traffic,” also did its 
in boosting United’s profit. 
e for the 1942 quarter, $7,208,- 
§ shows considerable improve- 
nt over the $6,306,799 realized in 
similar period in 1941. This in- 
, together with reduction in 
rating expenses, made possible 
earnings of $3,273,988 in the 
quarter, against $1,554,613 in 


Net profit expansion was made 
issible, also, despite the $1,345,035 
lowed for income taxes in the 
month period of 1942. Only 
5,000 was so provided in the 
puivalent time in 1941. Audit shows 
t the usual 40% was deducted 
om current earnings, and that it 
ill not be possible “until after the 
nd of the year . . . (to determine) 
hether the company will be sub- 
to excess profits tax.” 
Although mail pound miles in- 
ased 95.2%, and express pound 
iles 159.9% in the current period 
yer a year ago, revenue plane 
hiles flown were down 32.3%. Rev- 
hue passenger miles, however, were 
own only 15.6% from a year ago. 
y. A. Patterson, UAL president, 
cinted out that this reduction in 
venue plane miles “showed the 
fect of the company’s airplane 
es during May and June,” and 
etier” utilization of passenger 
fais . . . was responsible for (the 
mall) reduction in revenue pas- 
nger miles flown . . .” 


In extended comments to stock- 
olders, Patterson said that “third 
uarter and nine months’ earnings 
ave added substantially to the net 
orth of the company and 
© should facilitate the company’s 
bility to protect itself after the war 
md to change over to peace-time 
eration.” He added that United 
pected to expand ground facilities 
id to acquire additional flying 
jupment during the transitional 
kriod, and that directors were con- 
mering establishment from 1942 
hings of reserves for such pur- 
For the nine months ended Sept. 
. United had net income of 
09,958, against $680,272 in the 
sponding period of 1941. 
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Remove Limits 





on Freedom 


Of the Air, Pogue Urges 


Asserting that the full social and 
economic utility of air transport in 
the international field has been 
“shackled by interminable negotia- 
tions and restrictive conditions” 
imposed by the doctrine of national 
sovereignty of airspace, CAB 
Chairman L. Welch Pogue urged 
recently that long-range planning 
include the elimination of “many of 
the existing restrictions on the free 
operation of air transport services.” 

Speaking before the Nebraska 
Bar Association in Omaha, Pogue 
pointed out that “aviation can be 
a compelling force in stabilizing 
the political relationships of the 
world. The present fight for free- 
dom will be lost to no small degree 
if we miss the opportunity to ac- 
celerate this force by making the 
great international highways open 
to all nations.” 

In a speech before the University 
Club in New York, he said: “This 
nation at peace, having within its 
own borders the distances which 
enhance the value of air transpor- 
tation, the greatest industrial power 
on earth, may look forward to the 
swift expansion of its domestic air 
transportation system and to an 
unparalleled extension of its com- 
merce around the world.” 

In plugging for freedom of the 
air, Pogue refuses to speculate as 
to how far this freedom may go. 
This, he states, would be guess- 
work. However, a greater degree 
of freedom is necessary than exists 
today, he emphasizes. 

Although he has not made a 
speech about it, he divides possible 
“freedoms of the air” into four 
categories: (1) the freedom allow- 
ing an airplane of one nation to fly 
over another nation without land- 
ing; (2) the freedom allowing the 
plane to fly over the nation and to 
land for technical reasons—refuel- 
ing, etc.; (3) the freedom allowing 


the plane to conduct commercial 
operations to the foreign nation, 
provided it is properly licensed, 
and (4) “all-out” freedom, with 


everyone flying everywhere. 

“The freedom of the air will be- 
come a new international problem,” 
he said in New York. “The world 
as a whole must meet the challenge 
of air transportation and realize 
that here at last the nations of the 
earth have a medium for achieving 
a basic social unity, an individual 
and collective commercial develop- 
ment that will bring economic 
wealth to all. 


PAA Adds Service 


“To aid war effort operations,” 
Pan American Airways, New York, 
N. Y., recently announced it now 
has two round trips daily between 
Miami and the Canal Zone. Boeing 
Strato-clippers, seating 33 passen- 
gers, service this run. Between Bal- 
boa and Brownsville, Texas, Douglas 
Clippers maintain similar service. 
Pan American points out that these 
additional services “are carrying 
only priority military and diplomatic 
passengers, mail and express.” 


Braniff Uses Women 

Braniff Airways, Inc., announces 
that the first of 30 women radio op- 
erators recently started work at its 
Dallas base. It states that “an equal 
number of the airline’s corps of male 
radio operators are needed for flight 
and ground communications along 
Braniff's . . foreign Army cargo 
operation Training of the 
women began last May when a new 
school for women radio operators 
was opened in Kansas City. 








NWA\"'s New Home: 


years ago, have been moved to the Krank Building, 


Home offices 


of Northwest Airlines, 
located at St. Paul airport since the company started more than 16 


1885 University 


Ave., St. Paul. The building has over 47,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 

and with the exception of the maintenance and overhaul offices 

handling NWA's military project, all departments are located at the 

new address. Clarence Gros and his NWA engineering staff handled 
all plans for the building. 


TRANSPORT—— 


American Airlines 


Nets $2,407,480 


Reflecting increased earnings, 
American Airlines, Inc., consolidated 
statement for nine months ended 


Sept. 30, 1942 shows net profit of 
$2,407,479.77, equivalent to $3.91 a 
share common. In the similar period 
of 1941, net profit was $2,106,234.43, 
or $3.39 a share. 

Current provision for Federal in- 
come taxes is $1,847,100, against $1,- 
040,600 a year ago. Company ex- 
plains 1942 income tax provision was 


“only for . normal income tax 
and surtax.” Rate was figured at 
40% of net. “No provision is be- 


lieved necessary for Federal excess 
profits tax,” since “ultimate determi- 
nation” is dependent “upon earnings 
for the last quarter of the year.” 

Operating revenue from mail, 
amounting to $2,395,707.88 in the 
1942 period, was figured on the basis 
of the rate established Nov. 12, 
which, by order of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, was made effective 
from April 1. (AMERICAN AVIATION, 
Dec. 1.) In 1941, $3,167,780.35 was 
received by AA from this source. 

Profit from sale of aircraft and 
other property, which amounted to 
$216,811.54 in 1941, does not appear 
on the current statement, since “ex- 
cess of proceeds over book value for 
the involuntary conversion of air- 
craft (is) in the amount of $1,086,- 
388.93 (company intends) to 
credit this amount to a replacement 
reserve for the future acquisition of 
aircraft equipment.” 

Total operating revenue during the 
1942 period was $20,093,174.59, which 
included $16,195,340.08 from passen- 
gers and $1,170,134.02 from express. 
A year ago total revenue totaled 
$19,393,768.95, from passengers $15,- 
344,447.74, and from express, $533,- 
861.01. 


Traffic 


Northwest Airlines, Inc., attributes to 
increased volume of correspondence 
the 279,962 lbs. of air mail which it 
carried in November, 1942, an increase 
of 8,967 lbs. over the previous month 
Airmail pound miles for November 
totaled 238,951,681. 


Pan American Airways reports pas- 
senger miles flown in the third quarter 
of 1942 amounted to 97,169,765, against 
62,658,172 in the same period of 1941, 
and compared with 87,769,153 in the 
second quarter of 1942. Plane miles 
operated in 1942’s third quarter totaled 
9,485,208, contrasted with 6,156,191 in 
the similar period of 1941, and com- 
pared with 8,296,418 in the second 
quarter of 1942. 


Braniff Airways, Inc., discloses it has 
increased by more than 10% passenger 
miles flown in 1942, even though flight 
equipment was 50% less. Comparisons 
between 1941 and 1942 follow (last part 
of Dec. 1942 estimated, and with 1941 
figures in parentheses): Revenue pass- 
enger miles, 50,981,595 (45,989,555), up 
10.85%; express pound miles, 395,584,696 
(222,732,489), up 77.61%, and mail pound 
miles, 1,082,348,117 (667,771,055), up 
62.08%. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc., reports it 
carried 5,181 revenue passengers during 
Nov. 1942, in spite of a reduction in the 
number of scheduled daily flights. Reve- 
nue passenger miles in the same month 


totaled 3,488,061. 
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Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board 











Order No, 2033, Nov. 13, 1942: Suspended student pilot certificate No. 186260, 


held by Lewis B, Haskins, Jr., for 60 days if civil penalty were not paid before 
a fine “of $50 or more,” was paid. 


Nov. 20, 1942, or for 15 days if this penalty, 
Complaint charged, in part, several] alleged unauthorized cross country flights 
by Haskins. Order permits flying under supervision of instructors at any Army 


flying school. 

Order No. 2061, Dec. 5, 1942: 
refused student pilot certificate for “past violations of the Civil 
tions,” may now have opportunity to qualify for another certificate. 


Order No. 2062, Oct. 22, 1942: In the case of applications for certificates of a 
number of Alaskan airlines, the Board granted 22 operating certificates to 21 
airlines denied two applications and dismissed 13 others. Both “regular” and 
“irregular” routes were authorized. 

Order No. 2063, Oct. 22, 1942: Authorized Pacific Alaska Airways, Inc., now Pan 
American Airways, Inc., to conduct air transportation between the termina] point 
Fairbanks, the intermediate points Hot Springs, Tanana, Kokrines, Ruby, Galena, 
Koyukuk, Nulato and Golovin, and the terminal point Nome and between the 
terminal point Fairbanks, the intermediate points Lake Minchumina, Medfra, 
McGrath, Takotna, Ophir, Flat, Stony River, Sleitmut, Crooked Creek, Napamute, 
Aniak, Kalskag, and Akiak, and the terminal point Bethel, 


Order No. 2064, Dec. 2, 1942: Exempted for 60 days provisions of section 401(a) 
of the Act, 1938, which would prevent Pan American Airways, Inc., from con- 
ducting air transportation to and from Moses Point, Alaska, as an intermediate 
point between the intermediate points Nulato and Golovin, Alaska, on its route 
between Fairbanks and Nome, Alaska. 

Order No, 2067, Dec. 10, 1942: Issued certificate to Continental Air Lines, Inc., 
to conduct air transportation between the terminal point Denver, Col., and 
intermediate points Salina, Kan., and Topeka, Kan., and the termina] point 
Kansas City, Mo., inauguration of such service to be delayed until “the national 
defense no longer requires that . . (it) be delayed.” In the same order, denied 
applications of Continental Air Lines, Inc., (another route), United Air Lines, 
Braniff Airways, Inc., and Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc, 


Order No. 2068, Dec. 11, 1942: Amended Order No. 1785, issued June 5, 1942, so 
that Robert R. Cline may apply for pilot certificate after Dec. 7, 1942, but re- 
stricts such certificate, if issued before June 5, 1943, to piloting while “receiving in- 
struction, making check flights accompanied by inspectors of the Administrator, 
or while on official] Civil Air Patrol flights.” 


Order No, 2069, Dec. 11, 1942: Dismissed, ‘“‘without prejudice,” 
Aerovias Nacionales Puerto Rico, Inc., and of Colonia] Airlines, 
porary certificates, 

Order No, 2070, Dec. 11, 1942: Permitted Heustis I. Wells to withdraw petition 
for a waiver filed with the Board Nov. 9, 1942. 

Order No. 2071, Dec. 12, 1942: Exempted foreign aircraft operated by Aerovias 
Nacionales de Colombia, S. A., between Barranquilla, Colombia and LaGuaira, 
Venezuela, and airmen serving this route from provision of section 60l(a) of 
the Act, 1938. 

Order No, 2072, Dec. 12, 1942: Amended CAB Form 2780, report of financial and 
operating statistics for domestic air carriers, effective as of Dec. 12, 1942. 


Order No. 2073, Dec. 12, 1942: Amended section 32 of the uniform system of 
accounts for domestic air carriers, in revised instructions for reporting pro- 
cedure as described in amendment No. 4. 


Order No. 2074, Dec. 14, 1942: Dismissed complaint filed against Jack M. Black- 
more, holder of commercial] pilot certificate No, 109115. 


Nrder No, 2075, Dec. 14, 1942: Rescinded order No. 2036, issued Nov. 13, 1942, 
which temporarily exempted Ameyican Export Airlines, Inc., from certain pro- 
visions of section 40l(a) of the Act, 1938, affecting that line’s trans-Atlantic 
operations. 

Order No. 2076, Dec. 15, 1942: Rescinded orders Nos. 1833 and 1974, issued July 
9, 1942 and Oct. 13, 1942, regarding operations of Northwest Airlines, Inc., but 
temporarily exempted Northwest from provisions of section 40l(a) of the Act, 
1938, with respect to air transportation to and from Great Falls, Mont., as an 
intermediate point between Billings and Butte, Mont. A condition to this 
exemption was that Northwest “shall refrain from carrying loca] non-priority 
passengers between Great Falls and Billings, Montana, or between Great Falls 
and Helena or Great Falls and Butte, Montana.” 

Order No. 2077, Dec. 16, 1942: Fixed a rate of 3 mill per pound-mile of mai! 
carried, on and ‘after June 1, 1942, on Pennsylvania-Centra] Airlines’ routes 14, 
32, 34, 41, 46, 51 and 55. 

Order No. 2078, Dec. 14, 1942: Revoked commercial pilot certificate No. 1787. 
held by Arthur S. Davison, for several alleged violations of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions, in the vicinity of United Air Terminal, Lincoln, Neb. 


Order No. 2079, Dec. 15, 1942: Denied request of Western Air Lines, Inc., for 
withdrawal of petition for fixing of rates for transporting air mail on Western’ s 
routes 13, 19 and 52, since this needs to be determined upon a “system basis,’ 
and since no rate on route 52 has been fixed since operations began June 12, 1941. 

Order No, 2080, Dec. 18, 1942: Temporarily approved the holding by Edward J. 
Engel of the positions of director in Railway Express Agency, Inc., and in 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp., and also holding of offices in several related com- 
panies. 

Order No. 2081, Dec. 17, 1942: Dismissed application of Ernest W. Greene and 
Hawalian Airlines, Ltd., since Greene “no longer directly or indirectly represents 
Hawaiian...” 

Order No. 2082, Dec. 19, 1942: Temporarily exempted Pan American Airways, 
Inc., from provisions of sections 401 and 404 of the Act, 1938, insofar as such 
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Directed that Frank A. Knauer, who was previously 
Air Regula- 


applications of 
Inc., for tem- 


Wy 


Walker Sundell 


In the Services 


Bundy Bate; 





Henry C. Hollenbeck, now on leave of absence from Western Air; 
is a lieutenant commander in the Navy and has been promoted to 
command of a Naval Air Transport Squadron operating in the Wes 
area. 

Walter H. Wehner, United’s Oakland district traffic manager, ha 
given leave of absence to accept a commission in the Army. H. H. M 
United’s dtm in Philadelphia, is now a first lieutenant in the Air 





Traffic and Sales 





John H. Standish has been named United’s acting district trafic » 
ager at Oakland, while K. M. Bates is filling a similar position at 
Miss Cherie A. Smith replaces Bates at Toledo. 

T. N. Taylor, formerly assistant manager of Braniff’s Dallas offic 
been named district traffic manager at San Antonio, replacing Miss la 
Adamson, who has left to be married. 


Operations 








Royal D. Sundell has been named division engineer of Pan Amex 
eastern division, headquarters in Miami. He has been with PAA tp 
Folger Athearn is PAA’s new assistant operations manager in chap 
airports and operations ground personnel, eastern division. Capt. J 
William Walker, Jr., is now chief pilot of the eastern division, replx 
Capt. Robert H. Fatt, Jr.. who has been made superintendent of tni 
of that division. 

Miss Dorothy Mallett has been employed by Braniff as an instruct 
navigation at Dallas. 

Northwest Airlines has created a new office of plant maintenance 
has named Neal Wood as plant superintendent. 


Miscellaneous 





V. P. Conroy, TWA's vice-president-traffic, and John A. Collings, 1 
president-operations, have been elected to the company’s board of @ 
tors. One vacancy on the board had been created by the call to # 
duty by the Navy of Paul Richter, executive vice-president, and the 
directorate had been held by Harold Warner, New York attorney. 

Mrs. Helen Bundy has been named woman personnel consultant 


Northwest. 


provisions would require PAA to serve Cat Cay, Bahama Islands, as an ™ 
mediate point on its route between Miami, Fla., and Nassau, Bahama [site 

Order No. 2083, Nov. 24, 1942: Amended the foreign air carrier permit of B 
Overseas Airways Corp., which permitted east-west trans-Atlantic operatis 
a period of 15 years beginning June 1, 1936, to travel also via Lisbon, pole 
West Africa, Trinidad and Bermuda to June 30, 1943. 

Order No, 2084, Dec. 26, 1942: Amended certificate of Braniff Airways, ¥ 
to authorize this line to engage in air transportation between the &@ 
point Houston, Tex., the intermediate point San Antonio, Tex., 
point Laredo, Tex., and between the terminal points Houston, Tex., and 07 
Christi, Tex., at such time as the Board notifies Braniff that the interes 
national defense no longer require any delay in starting this service. 

Order No, 2085, Dec, 21, 1942: Directed Western Air Lines, Inc., to show 
why the Board should not make final the findings and conclusions which & 
at 3 mill per pound-mile the rate for transporting mail on Western's routes 
19 and 52, which was effective as of Jan. 1, 1943. 

Order No. 2086, Dec. 18, 1942: 
Aviation, Inc., so as to authorize this line to engage in air tran 
and from Nitro, W. Va., aS an intermediate point between the intermediate 7 
Charleston, W. Va., and Hurricane, W. Va., subject to the conditions Pm 
by parts II and III of section 238.3 of the Economic Regulations of the 
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“Peel off and attack!” Crisp and 
clear, the command from his squa- 
dron leader reaches each pilot’s 
earphones, without crackle or 

“muddiness”. Gone is the harsh, confusing 
zip-zip-zip of spark-plugs, inverters, electric 
motors or other static producers in the zone 
of operations. Gone because Mallory Noise 
Filters are now used in our fastest warplanes 
to assure clear communications . . . often the 
sole difference between success and failure 
... life or death. 


Long before the war started, Mallory Noise 
Filters helped pilots on commercial air lines 
to get clear, static-free reception. Thus, when 
war production became urgent, Mallory en- 
gineers weren’t caught napping. They had 
already converted the standard commercial 


Helps Our’ Picts: 
Kiss The Noise Good-Bye 












aircraft noise filters into units that meet 
the toughest requirements of combat planes. 


Similarly, other products made by Mallory 
for the aircraft industry ... including elec- 
tronic parts, from small tubular condensers to 
heavy duty rectifiers ... electrical contacts 
and complete contact assemblies... stand- 
ardized resistance welding electrodes and holders 
..+have all been successfully adapted, by 
Mallory electrical and metallurgical engi- 
neers, to speed production and improve per- 
formance of America’s squadrons of the sky. 


Today, if you’re air-minded, you’re almost 
sure to be Mallory-minded. Our engineers 
welcome metallurgical and electronic prob- 
lems from aircraft designers and production 
men. We’ve solved some tough ones. Why 
don’t you make us prove it to you—today ? 


=? 


P. R. MALLCRY & CC., Irc., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA e¢ Cable Address—PELMALLO 


Trodemarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.—Mallosil, Rectostarter, Vibrapack 











SERVES THE AVIATION, THE AVIATION-INSTRUMENT AND 


PR MALLORY &@&CO Ir 
ALLOR THE AVIATION-COMMUNICATION FIELD WITH WELDING 


TIPS, THE MALLOSIL PROCESS —BEARINGS, SPECIAL ALLOYS, 
ELECTRICAL CONTACTS, VIBRATORS, VIBRAPACKS, CONDENSERS, ROTARY AND PUSH BUTTON 
SWITCHES, ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, COMMUNICATIONS HARDWARE, RECTOSTARTERS 
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Will Mfrs. Maintain Airline Equipmenfi, 





Writer Pictures Subcontracting Depots at 
Airports as Potential Factor in 
Airliner Servicing 
By E. J. Foiry 


SSUMING the significant factor of fleet size to be ample, we 

conceive “change-to-service” maintenance as the ultimate 
logical technique for application by the air transport operators. 
There are two possibilities for the disposition of system-units or 
components requiring servicing or overhaul. 


The first, the specialist-shop, air- 
line operated and_ production- 
equipped, has been discussed. The 
second, manufacturers’ on-the-spot 
service and overhaul depots, merits 
immediate consideration. 

Such a setup is obviously possible. 
Its practicability and desirability are 

ss the:~—s elements 
we have to 
contem plate. 
Defining the 
general scope 
of the project 
and sketching 
the physical 
outline of the 
system will 
best portray 
our concept. 
The general 
aircraft struc- 
ture, including fuselage, wings, em- 
pennage, etc., may be thought of as 
requiring no periodic tear-down 
over-haul under a continuous main- 
tenance system. Therefore, such 
parts would remain the province of 
the airlines’ maintenance organiza- 
tions. 

Engines, propellers, accessories, 
landing gear, electrical units, valves, 
etc. are manufactured items, or 
“subcontracted,” by the aircraft 
manufacturer. Similarly, under the 
procedure being discussed the serv- 
ice and overhaul of these items 
would be subcontracted to their 
original manufacturer. The principle 
behind this technique may be ex- 
pressed generally by saying that 
exclusive of airframe parts all units 
will be serviced and/or overhauled 
by their respective manufacturers. 

We can readily visualize the 
superimposition of such practices 
upon the “separate maintenance air- 
ports” suggested in these columns 
some time ago. (AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION, June 1, 1942). To consider cor- 
porate isolation in the form of 
separate buildings and facilities for 
each manufacturer would introduce 
obvious extravagance of equipment 
and ground area. More practical, 
we think, would be an engine build- 
ing, accessory building, instrument 
building, etc, or perhaps more 
properly designated, engine area, 
etc. Through such arrangements, 
the cost of such generally needed 
equipment as conveyors, of such 
common facilities as compressed air 
and of such ‘general personnel as 
guards could be prorated among the 
several contracting companies. 

This system applied to major air- 
line maintenance bases would re- 
duce the work required to roughly 
the following constituents: airframe 
and interior modification and main- 





Foley 


tenance, and component changes. 
The net change in airline floor 
space required would be minus be- 
cause the increase necessary to ac- 
commodate the additional spares 
would be more than offset by the 
transfer of the several specialist 
shops to the manufacturers’ areas. 

Our discussion of this topic now 
is prompted by two factors. Today’s 
emphasis upon military aviation 
highlights the technique of “unit- 
replacement” as practiced neces- 
sarily and successfully by the Serv- 
ices. The valuable experience being 
gained, we see as a logical energiz- 
ing sales point for the general 
adoption of the change-to-service 
policy by commercial air transpor- 
tation after the war. 


Expand Service 


The validity of our second factor 
may be debated since it is a con- 
jecture. We cannot help but think 
that certain manufacturers of the 
aircraft industry will at the war’s 
end find themselves in a position 
analogous to that of the automobile 
industry today; that is, drastically 
cut production. Here of course, the 
analogy ends since the causes of 
the two predicaments are dia- 
metrically opposed: for autos, gov- 
ernment restriction of supply; for 
aircraft and parts, economic re- 
striction of demand. If our reason- 
ing proves even partially sound, 
there may well be an incentive to 
the aircraft component manufac- 
turer, as there was to the auto in- 
dustry, to accent and expand the 


service and overhaul side of his 
picture. 

Since the subject under discus- 
sion is not, in all details, a crisp 
1943 concept, but has been super- 
ficially experimented with from 
time to time in recent years by the 
airlines, our thinking must take 
into account the pros and cons of 
experience. Mind you, this tech- 
nique is no bill of goods that we’re 
trying to sell. It is a potential ele- 
ment in future air transport opera- 
tion which deserves more than a 
glance right now. Progress is a 
process of elimination. The sooner 
we can review such units of 
thought, hoarding the good and 
scuttling the bad, the sooner. we 
shall be ready for tomorrow’s de- 
tailed planning and operating pres- 


sure. 
By virtue of his experience, the 
manufacturer has the know-how 


that enables him to handle speedily 
large volumes on a _ close-coupled 
disassembly-repair-assembly line. 
His knowledge of the limitations of 
the parts and _ assemblies, his 
awareness of the niceties of assem- 
bly and his adequate spares stocks 
within his own organization should 
permit the manufacturer to main- 
tain, production-wise. 

The airlines can supplement his 
knowledge with their own stand- 
ards of performance and the spe- 
cific inspections and checks they 
may wish carried out periodically. 
Further, they will advance to him 
their fortune of service experience 
on each unit. If from this informa- 
tion, his service function is sim- 
plified and foreshortened, he has 
absorbed 50% of the possible good. 
If, from it, his products are im- 
proved and necessary redesign ex- 
pedited, he is more nearly achiev- 
ing the maximum good. 

From the foregoing, we might 
conclude that production-mainte- 
nance stemming from producticn- 
manufacture and tempered by 
service experience is the air trans- 
port maintenance panacea. The 
units we now operate will be serv- 
iced and/or overhauled at less cost 








Wiring Board: Vega Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal., claims their 
technique of using the wiring board for the assembling of aircraft 


electrical "harnesses" is the most efficient now in use. 


Shown here, 


the boards permit the assembly of several harnesses simultaneously and 
some of them are used as test boards for checking the continuity and 
resistance of the circuits. The nearly vertical position of the boards 
conserves floor space and makes the wiring work more convenient. 
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Need Cooperation 


Before going into ecstasigg 
the prospects, let us sober 
admit that past experience 
little in the way of hope fg 
a Utopia without a mutual j 
and desire to attain it by 
parties, manufacturer and ope 
This would indeed mean a wy 


change in manufacturer point ff jis weigh 
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reversed to the advantageous 
in which we first saw it would 
a difficult point to put across 
air transport operators. We 
that it ever will be put acros 
less the manufacturers want 
be and prove their ability to@ 

The reason for this stalema 
understandable. The divisim 
responsibility in the industy 
portions to the manufacture 
making of the product and ® 
airlines the servicing. This i 
is the order of the day, whetlt 
represents the ultimate in efit 
or not. In the past and evel 
so in today’s production sweat 
manufacturer has unconsci 
otherwise looked upon the 
airlines’ requests for servicing 
overhaul work as impositions 

When conditions made ™s 
impossible, the manufacturer 5 
taken on the work as a semi 
line. He has not been souce 
so his service tu 
have by no means been kept # 
allel with his production ma 
in efficiency. Naturally we? 


(Turn to page 60) 
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Chi Valve Introduced 


sreraft Accessories Corp., Bur- 



















deed (al. announces a new sim- 
eve oui.) brake valve, designed for 
ufacture dal operation of brakes from 
vice in hydraulic system through 
rantee th cumulator. It has only two 
‘Quisite iit. parts in addition to the 
uture § the working units are con- 
ward jin a cartridge which is readily 
much eable. 
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js weight, said to be less than 
of other valves of the type, is 
was pounds for a double unit (two 
ss) contained in a single hous- 
with levers and return springs 








one so 

1 than aifady for installation. 

S have Wi The valve provides sensitive pres- 

0 miles control and will operate all 

S offeredfiss of brakes without any de- 
have Mister. Proper choice of pedal 

mer of Merating lever and attachment will 

itive itemit the valve to serve a range 
persomit brake operating pressures (maxi- 

nselves, ium working) from 175 psi to 750 

ne lathe; Such a valve is normally used 

k has gi aircraft over 12,000 lbs. gross 
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take New Hacksaw Frame 


Acam-action lever lock sets up 
felt yapnd releases the blade in a new 
ays of of hacksaw frame manufac- 
inattijued by the Clemson Bros., Inc. 


if Middletown, N. Y., makers of 
Siar Hack Saw Blades. Loose blade 








it tuds and threaded tension devices 
Id be pave been completely eliminated 
eous amin the result that blades can be 






d, according to the manu- 























urer, in less time than in con- 
mtional saws. 

The frame, shown here, is made 
heat treated spring steel which 
pndes unusually high rigidity in 
me itself and exceptional 
sliciti in the blade. A single pivot 
facilitele —. — 8”, 10” or 12” 
ept = ndle, either Straight, 
mati No. 30, or Pistol Grip, Star 
we \4 is a patented design of heat- 
tant Tenite. 
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GE Announces 
Dust-Tight Relay 


General Electric Company an- 
nounces a new dust-tight relay 
especially designed for aircraft ap- 
plication requiring high current- 
carrying capacity without sacrifice 
of compactness and light weight. 

The unit is a solenoid operated 
device with the normally open con- 
tacts rated at ten amperes direct 
current. These contacts will make 
or break 30 amperes up to 40,000 
feet. The coil, contacts and plunger 
are enclosed in a dust-tight housing 
and the unit is corrosion-proof, 
meeting 200 hour salt spray tests. 

The relay can be furnished in a 
single pole, single circuit form with 
normally open contacts or in a sin- 
gle pole, two circuit form with one 
normally open and one normally 
closed contact. The operating coil 
is available for either 12 or 24 v d-c 
operation. 


Aircraft Tank Cap 


Production simplicity and savings 
in critical material are the featured 
claims for a new aircraft gas tank 
cap assembly introduced by Poul- 
sen & Nardon, Inc., Los Angeles 
manufacturer of stamped parts for 
the aircraft industry. Primary dif- 





ference between the new and con- 
ventional cap is in construction 
methods; interchangeability is as- 
sured. 

Approximately 30% of the labor 
required has been eliminated, ac- 
cording to Carl Nardon, president. 
Deep-drawing replaces the use of 
tubular stock and many of the pre- 
vious welding operations are ac- 
complished by stamping. 


Auxiliary Relay 


A new, instantaneous auxiliary 
relay, Type HMA, designed to meet 
the specifications of Army, Navy, 
Air Corps is announced by General 
Electric. It weighs nine ounces and 
is 1%” by 234” by 2 9/16” with 
cover. The base, cover and moving 
contact supports are of one-piece 
molded Textolite. The relay is 
available in the following make-up: 
double-pole, double-throw with 
single-break contacts; single-pole, 
double-throw with double-break 
contacts; single-pole and double- 
throw with double-break contacts 
brought out to a terminal. Front 
or back connection may be had; 
with or without cover. Silver to 
silver contacts, self-aligning, will in- 
terrupt one ampere at 125 volts d-c 
inductive load. 


EQUIPMEN T—— 





tHE TOMORROW yow’re FiGurine For: 





TO HONG KONG $156* 


At yesterday's excursion fares! You'll be able to take 
a week off and see the new Hong Kong... 30 hours / 
away ... or, Moscow only 15 hours... over the top of ~ 
the world. ~ ait 
Tomorrow, up in the stratosphere, you'll fly over ice 
fields as nonchalantly as you now fly over corn fields. 
Tomorrow the world will be yours... with no little 
white fence around it. You... and your world ‘round 
neighbors will be free to go where and when you 
please .. . after we've buried the axis. 

But, “we must eat our spinach before we can have the 
dessert!” We must work and fight . . . for our freedom. 
Whether it’s behind a “shooting” gun, or a rivet gun, 

each of us now has a battle station. 

Western Air Lines’ battle station is twofold: (1) flying 
military cargo planes for the Air Transport Command; 
(2) operating airline schedules for essential civilian 

travel. Services of supply . . . for the fighting front and 
the production front. 


*7800 miles from Los Angeles, Omaha or Milwaukee—at a pos- 
sible rate of 2 cents a mile, based on present air developments. 


: a a / £ PO 


AIR LINES 





General Offices: Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, California 
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By Conrap CAMPBELL 


'TE.HE long awaited report 
from Paul R. Porter, WPB 
presiding officer of the Aircraft 
Wage Stabilization Conference 
on the West Coast, has been 
completed and was presented 
to the National War Labor 
Board just prior to the sched- 
uled hearing date in Washing- 
ton in early January. It rec- 
ommends a series of increases 
for southern California firms, 
and another scale for Boeing. 
Prepared and submitted in four 
divisions, each section contained 
his recommendations, an analysis 
of the recommendations, and a sug- 
gested directive to carry them out. 
The first division covered his 
opinions and suggestions for stabi- 
lization of wages for eight Southern 
California aircraft manufacturers: 
Consolidated, Douglas, Lockheed, 
North American, Northrop. Ryan, 
Vega & Vultee. Wage increases 
averaging six and three quarters 
cents an hour for factory employes 
were recommended. 


Eliminate Inequalities 


Reasons given by Porter for the 
suggested raise in rates were to 
provide means of eliminating in- 
equalities within the rate structure 
of the Industry and to set up a 
uniform classification system for 
the first time. According to his re- 
port, the increases would have the 
effect of narrowing the differential 


between aircraft and the West 
Coast shipbuilding industry. 
For factory beginners in these 


plants, Porter recommended that 
all with less than four months’ ex- 
perience receive a minimum in- 
crease of 5c an hour and that an- 
other 5c step be added to the cur- 
rent three-step beginners’ promotion 
system. This would increase be- 
ginners’ rates to 80c after 16 weeks, 
in place of the present plan of end- 
ing the’ increases at 12 weeks’ time, 
with 75c. 



















Automatic Advances 


Other proposals of the report 
would provide for automatic ad- 
vances from the minimum to the 
maximum rate in each group by the 
amount of 5c each 13 weeks. The 
prevailing practice of in-grade in- 
creases on an individual basis, in- 
tended to be for merit, were 
claimed by Porter to be applied 
unevenly and had thus become a 
source of dissatisfaction. In his 
opinion, labor turnover would be 
substantially reduced if employes 
were to know with reasonable as- 
surance what rate they might ex- 
pect at definite periods. 

The report further recommended 
that the increases be made retro- 
active to employes who had been 
on company payrolls on July 6, 
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1942, the convening date of the 
conference at Los Angeles. This 
retroactive plan would also be ex- 
tended to employes who had been 
inducted since that date. Employes, 
however, who had disregarded re- 
quests of the companies, unions, 
and the government to remain on 
the job pending the decision, and 
who “had shopped around”, would 
not receive retroactive pay. 


Effects 


The practical effects of the recom- 
mendations relating to wages may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) All employes, other than be- 
ginners with less than four months 


experience, would receive an in- 
crease of 5c an hour or more. 
(2) Excluding beginners, 5% of 


all employes would receive an in- 
crease of approximately 7%c an 
hour. 

(3) Excluding beginners, 23% of 
all employes would receive an in- 
crease of approximately 10c an 
hour. 

(4) Excluding beginners, 3% of 
all employes would receive an in- 
crease of approximately 12%c an 
hour. 

(5) Excluding beginners, 10% of 
all employes would receive an in- 


crease of approximately 15c an 
hour. 
(6) Excluding beginners, 7% of 


all employes would receive an in- 
crease exceeding 15c an hour. 

(7) The present starting rate of 
60c an hour for inexperienced be- 
ginners, advancing to 65c at the 
end of four weeks, 70c at the end of 


eight weeks, and 75c at the end of 
12 weeks, would remain unchanged, 
except that a fourth automatic in- 
crease to 80c at the end of 16 weeks 
would be established. 

(8) The minimum rate for any 
employe with four months experi- 
ence would be 80c an hour. 

(9) The average increase for em- 
ployes with four months experience 
would be 8'4c an hour; computed 
on the basis of all employes, includ- 
ing beginners, the average increase 
would be 634. 

(10) A uniform plan of advance- 
ment would assure, by the end of 


six months from the date of the 
Board’s Directive Order, approxi- 
mately 86% of all workers, other 
than beginners, an hourly wage of 


95c or more. 

The proposed classification sys- 
tem is to be made subject to review 
by collective bargaining procedure 
and final approval by a Pacific 
Coast Aircraft Commission to be 
established by NWLB. Porter 
recommended that this Commission 
be composed of two representatives 
from management, two from labor 
and one from the public. 


Boeing Recommendations 
was filed by 


A separate report 
employes of 


Porter concerning 
Boeing Aircraft Co. plants at 
Seattle and Renton, Wash. These 
workers would be awarded some- 
what larger increases than those 
in Southern California, Porter said, 
due to the fact that a generally 
higher wage level prevails in the 
Pacific Northwest. Since his re- 








Sub Hunters: 


Glenn L. Martin PBM-3 Mariners are shown as they 

move down the final assembly line. These 24-ton ships are used to 

hunt submarines preying on Allied shipping. This is the first photo 
of the Mariner production line released by the Navy. 
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A similar job evaluation x 
classification schedule to 4 
posed for the Southern G 
aircraft industry was also 
If they adopt this plan with 
months, he suggested a w 
ule in which the minimug 
be 5c an hour higher than 
California in all but the to 
Maximum rates would be # 
as in all Southern California 
grades except the lowest, 
would be 5c higher. 

The result would be that 
rate ranges would be narro 
the long run effect would 
wipe out the differential be 
the two sections for all em 
except beginners and those i 
lowest grade, Porter said. 


Differentials 


Part III of Porter’s report feas 
recommendation for overtime 
differentials, vacations and 
leave, hours of work, bom 
workers entering the armed {x 
for factory employes and 
office, technical and _ supem 
employes who are eligible for 
time under the Walsh-Heaj 
and Fair Labor Standards Act 
applied to all plants in both 
fornia and Washington. 


Clerical and Technica 


Office, technical and supe 
employes’ wage rate chang 
recommended by Porter 
fourth part of his report. Su 
ployes in California plants 
receive as beginners an ina 
5c an hour in the basic mm 
after 16 weeks receive a bait 
5e an hour higher than the 
ently established rate for 
























ploye of equal qualificati 
experience. For Boeing 
workers, the recommendat 
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In addition a job eval 
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directive order.” A _ sim 
evaluation plan advised for 
plants is to be established 
60 days of the determinait 
such a program for Califor 

All wage increases in bot 
fornia and Washington are ® 
retroactive to July 6, 1% 
the same conditions outa 
Part 1 of the report. Ina! 
recommendation, Porter ™& 
that such retroactive incre 
paid in War Bonds. 
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Fi RST all-plastic aircraft 


aa nose, used on the Martin B-26, 
wil > giving bombardier full visibility 
1 wage . / ZA and absorbing recoil of forward 
gun. Martin was working on plas- 
tic noses and other parts as far 
he ta back as 1921. Today some Martin 
liforni types contain 400 plastic parts. 
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First to develop photo- 


layout method, utilizing giant 





Fi RST to develop 













on “heat therapy’”’ for air- camera. Through this method, 
; ml plane wings. A giant heat- scale photos are reproduced 
k, bony ing “‘pad’”’ is applied to directly on sheet metal, thus 
armed { aluminum covering of speeding production. Moreover, 
and wing, expanding this drawings may be scaled up or 
ble br, “skin.’’ Riveted when hot, down swiftly, accurately. 

h-Healy skin shrinks when cool, 

rds Act fits tightly over spars with- 


out wrinkling or buckling. 


F IRST U. S. power-operated F 


gun turrets, giving our bombers 
strong protection against enemy 
interceptors. Martin manufactures 
these turrets not only for Martin 
bombers but also for many other 
types of American aircraft. 











These are only a few Martin “‘firsts.’” Some are still close-guarded military devel- 
opments, while numerous others, individually minor but collectively important, 
are in use throughout the aviation industry. But Martin engineers are never 
satisfied. In scores of diverse fields, work goes on to give America even mightier 
planes for today’s aerial fights, tomorrow’s peacetime flights. 
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F IRST U. S. self-sealing fuel tank. 


Martin Mareng tanks are now standard 
equipment on many American aircraft. 


Marti i - i fuel 
essing hiaes ttt Suntan ott oerted AIRCRAFT 
over 285 different materials were tested. 












Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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GMC Starts Grumman Production; 
Learns Mass Output is Impossible 


pte General Motors Corp. 
plants are now in produc- 
tion of Grumman fighters and 
torpedo planes, making the 
Eastern Aircraft Division the 
first unit in the automobile in- 
dustry to convert to complete 
airplane production, L. 
Goad, division general man- 
ager, has announced. 


All five plants were manufactur- 
ing auto parts or assembling cars 
less than a year ago. 

In the 11 months of conversion, 
GMC’s study of aircraft manufac- 
turing methods have resulted in 
a new respect for the nation’s old- 
line aviation industry, Goad re- 
vealed at a special event marking 
the start of operations. 

“If we have learned anything 
from our trails, we have learned 
that mass production is a misnomer 
as it is applied to aircraft build- 
ing,” he said. “We need a new 
phrase to describe it—fluid produc- 
tion perhaps, or volume production 

Until the time comes when 
we can standardize design and re- 
duce the importance of weight, we 
cannot hope to produce planes by 
the manufacturing methods em- 
ployed in production of automo- 
biles. 


Lauds Plane Mfrs. 


“Candor compels me to admit 
that I am a ‘Johnny-come-lately’ 
to the field of aircraft manufacture. 
We have learned something and 
we've come to have a high regard 
for the men in the aircraft indus- 
try . I think it is safe to say 
we cannot now and probably never 
will see during this war mass pro- 
duction of aircraft as we knew it 
in the automotive industry. The 
problems of fluid design in aircraft 
are, I believe, one point where the 
automobile industry—in the be- 
ginning—had no real appreciation of 
what was involved in the manufac- 
ture of airplanes. 

“Every piece of an automobile 
must be designed to avoid too 
many troublesome operations. This 
can’t always be done in aircraft. 
Unlike the automobile, everything 
in the airplane, including the skin, 
is a structural member working 
right up to its elastic limit. Prob- 
lems of stress and weight are para- 
mount, as are problems of smooth- 
ness of design and shape. 


“To fabricate such parts many 
machine tools and dies are needed. 
Now, anyone connected with an 
automotive plant could not help 
but be impressed with the crude- 
ness of most airplane tooling. The 
truth is that if it had been feasible 
or practical to use the type of dies 
we used, for instance, in making 
fenders, the aircraft industry would 
have had them. They didn’t use 
them because of changes and be- 
cause they cost a hell of a lot of 
money with no chance to amortize 


SO 


them even on wartime production 
volume. The time required to 
make automotive dies is so great 
that its adaptation to aircraft would 
leave the companies doing nothing 
but making tools instead of air- 
planes and by the time they had 
finished, the tools would, in many 
cases be obsolete. 


Tooling Factor 

“There is also another tooling 
factor where the difference between 
aircraft and automotive construc- 
tion is considerable. As you know, 
automotive tooling consisted large- 
ly of specialized machines built to 
do a single job. For example, we 
might have a machine to drill all 
the holes in a cylinder block at one 
time. Perhaps it cost $100,000. If 
you changed one hole in that par- 
ticular piece the machine became 
obsolete. But we never worried 
about it because we could save 
enough money in one model year 
through its economy of operation 
to pay for it and still regard it as 
a profitable investment. If we 
changed it the next year we paid 
the price and the premium, and it 
was profitable to do so from the 
standpoint of what it accomplished 
on a mass production scale. 

“But in the aircraft industry we 
must use standard or universal 
machines capable of doing more 
than one job or at least capable of 
meeting fluctuating specifications. 
If you build a special machine you 
can run only that one part. Sup- 
posing you figure on only 10 a day 
of your product. If you were 
equipped with special machines, 
most of them would be standing 
idle. With high production quanti- 
ties, as with the automobile, special 
equipment is running all day long 
on one thing. But with lesser pro- 
duction, and in the case of air- 


planes, there isn’t a part that stays 
set up. You must run parts in job 
lots, put them in the stockrooms 
and the only way this can be done 
is to have machinery that can apply 


generally. 
“Some of these facts I learned 
before we really got started by 


visiting aircraft plants but the great 
majority of our information came 
from the ‘sink or swim’ method 
with which we were introduced to 
the manufacture of aircraft. We 
went through all kinds of hell in 
the beginning—and later too—but 
we did get into production. Per- 
haps we made some false starts and 
struck down some blind alleys in 
the process of learning. But we 
are building airplanes nonetheless 
and we are building them sooner, 
I think I can reveal, than the Navy 
ever thought we would. 

“The automobile industry can 
make a great contribution to the 
aircraft industry. We've learned 
to do an excellent job of controlling 
our materials and planning our 
schedules. We know how to break 
every job down into the most 
economical components for manu- 
facturing and to establish contin- 
uity and balance in production 
operations that result in the least 
waste of the operator’s efforts. ’'m 
sure we can contribute to the use 
of new materials and, as new de- 
signs come along, the close rela- 
tionship of automotive and aircraft 
engineers will result in airplane 
designs that will be easier and more 
economical to manufacture and as- 
semble. 

“IT am sure we are over the hump, 
and that from here on there will 
be a better understanding. The 
two industries will trade their 
tricks and take full advantage of 
the specialized ‘know how’ of both 
industries.” 





Tin Fish Launched: 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 


Skimming low over the waiter, this Navy 


Grumman TBF-!| Avenger, torpedo bomber, has just cut loose its 
lethal cargo. 
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In about 11 months Easter 


craft retooled the five 
Motors automotive plants g, 
division absorbed upon its 4 
tion Jan. 21, 1942, and it ,. 
manufacturing its own perk ; 
assembly into the « mpleted p 

The new Division was forme putt 
utilize some 60 acres of floor me AAI 
in five General Motors plans ig - 
the eastern seaboard. Ty) Co. “in 
formerly Fisher Body plan.’ a os 
Baltimore, Md., and Tar lic 
N. Y.; one was an automobile fe fast 
sembly plant at Linden, N ] ae m: 


other was a Delco-Remy hy 
plant at Bloomfield, N. J, agg 
fifth manufactured auton 
hardware at Trenton, N. J. ha 


company 
compar 
ip desis 






pental 
five plants, none of which ger CPTI 
easily adaptable for aircraft molt sontal 
facture, Wildcat fighters ¢ the e 
and Avenger torpedo bogiMestons ° 


(TBM-1) are taking shape mass 01 


hands of thousands of workers i. Qhio | 
than 5% of whom had p compan 
aircraft building experience. im. Wat 

“To build this new manufaciyslie is 2 Dé 
project on the foundations ¢ My sys. ‘ 
older industry where the technigsld entirely 































were totally dissimilar, it has jaieed Th 
necessary to rip out all the guiieuection: 
motive equipment, redesign » plywooc 
sections of the five plants and a mniricate 
gineer new processes that ssemblie 
take advantage, where possible Mipxation. 
the mass production experieng the prod 
automobile days,” the company gas of the | 
in its first announcement, “It manuf 
equally important that new g& wood-w 
and fixtures be designed and hgmers and 
and that new workers be found gma could 
trained to take their place on qqpnanufactu 
ployment rolls now more than Jiggs greatest 
greater than the peacetime peak @puive we: 
the five plants, and still climbing Mult in : 
Bo trans 
Took 3 Months fiw part 
“The physical conversion of #, —y 
automobile plants took about ty ah od al 


months, during which time p 
than 25,000,000 pounds of tools 1 
chines, fixtures and equipment 
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2 mbly are 
removed in the process of sty damaged 
the plants to the bare walls. Onjis snot 
small percentage of this equipm@.. the d; 
lent itself to immediate conven jstural 
for use in aircraft building. is simp 

“Then came the problem of tain the poi 
ing up to fabricate the 40,000 site gene 
arate parts for the two airplaggire unit i 
Because most airplanes before a 
war were more or less custom-biggler the f 


by men with long experience ind nev 
industry, specific detailed inimy* found 
tion never before had been came Ore 
? ; t to kno 
piled in complete form. But mj, . 
it had to be for the benefit of So 
automobile people forming the mm by duck 
leus of employment and the cum... 4. ¢, 
less inexperienced people leisure.” 
gathered around them. Automiliy X¢G-3 
experience on process enginee™iiaduced, th 
also had to undergo radical cha sbject o 
to build and operate machine iagpsing e2 
that take into account the fud@* — 


sign of aircraft. Today the bet@ 


, nem, 
craft production methods are 4 
blended successfully with the @ Bion. a4 


d fortun 
away ur 
tue for 
possi 


motive ‘know how’ and the 
of flow that used to complete 
automobile every 60 seconds a 
assembly lines at the Linden 


“Meanwhile, to get into pm oo 
tion as quickly as possible, } gy 
(Turn to page 58) , 
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pleted pig wh several major manu- 

Vas formes - “have discontinued manu- 

Of floor i, AAF gliders, Waco Air- 

TS plank reports that it is turning 

- Two at ‘in amazing quantities.” 

ly plans Mant careo ship towing one 

| Tarnyi ye gliders from factory to 

1tomobile is fast becoming a common 

~ N. J. wer many American towns,” 

CMY bate empany says. 

. J, and ey was asked in June 
automa} design and fabricate two 

N. J. Ing imental glider models of the 


Which wer CPTP trainer type. The 
rcraft malimental ships were delivered 
ers the end of the year and 
do be sons were made for imme- 


shape at @E mass output, at the capacity 
—— Ohio plant, plus the aid of 
ad previa companies. 
rience, J. Waco CG-4A 15-place 
anufactyalir is a natural for production,” 
tions of Mp says. “The fuselage is fabri- 
€ technigihd entirely of steel tubing, fabric 
it has The wings are of wood 
ll the ytion:; box spars, spruce 
sign map plywood covered. There are 
nts and@fintricate parts or complicated 
that mblies connected with the 
possible Miation. The sub-contractors 
cperieng & the production of various sec- 
ym; of the glider are former fur- 
nt. “Tt manufacturers, piano factor- 
+ new a wod-working shops, cabinet 
i and bulites and others that the average 
° foundan could hardly visualize as 
ace on amanufacturers of one of Amer- 
» than JgMs greatest and most important 
me ive weapons. 
clita Built in = ll for simplifica- 
,of transportation and assembly, 
fous parts of the glider can be 














factured by smaller sub-con- 
all over the country and 
bled at any one base. Being 


ye! wily light in construction, 
prtation and manpower for 
ment Wa lly are elementary problems. 


damaged in flight or on the 
on, another section simply re- 
ws the detnaged one. Of course 
mtural method of transporta- 
is simply to tow them away 
nthe point of fabrication. This 
the general practice where the 
ie unit is manufactured at one 


the first time, the company 
s new tactics which have 
m found successful in making 
us more difficult for enemy air- 
t to knock down. 
hile strictly an offensive in- 
went, the troop glider isn’t ex- 
ly duck soup for enemy fighters 
te as targets to be picked off 
sure,” Waco says. “Since the 
XCG-3 nine-place glider was 
ted, this air weapon has been 
tbject of constant research and 
ing experiments. A way has 
found to make the glider an 
Mingly difficult target. When 
memy fighter attacks a glider 
eunless he has delivered 
ls attacks and possesses the 
e to have been able to 
way under his own power—he 
r a rather interesting, and 
Possibly fatal, few minutes 
ent. 
gliders can cut loose from 
tain instantly, kick up the 
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qco’s Glider Production 
For Army Reaches Peak 


spoilers atop the wings and lose 
three or four hundred feet of alti- 
tude before the fighter can get the 
craft anywhere near his sights. 
From that point on, it is simply a 
matter of an almost vertical dive, 
turning, twisting and performing 
such unsportsmanlike maneuvers as 
are necessarv to become a difficult 
target; all of which causes the 
fighter pilot no end of chagrin. The 
whole glider train can be on the 
ground in a matter of seconds and 
the only effective attack from the 
fighter is strafing. 

“And that, incidentally, may be 
risky business since the troops on 
board the glider have never been 
taught to become immobile targets. 
They are fully equipped with the 
necessary articles of war. A strafing 
fighter is fish in the rain barrel 
for freshly landed glider troops, so 
don’t feel too sorry for the glider 
troopers. They don’t feel sorry for 
themselves and they wouldn’t trade 
places with the fighter pilots. 

“Experiments have proved the 
feasibility of glider pick-up from 
a cargo ship flying overhead. This 
makes possible the salvaging of 
gliders from fields that otherwise 
would prove too limited in area or 
too rough in terrain to permit tow- 
ing off by the tow ship. In a mat- 
ter of minutes the srounded glider 
can be placed in take-off position 
and picked up by a ship overhead 
fiying at 100 mph or more. This 
is an adaptation of the air mail 
pick-up methods now executed as 
a routine servic: daily.” 


Rohr’s Deliveries 
Show Big Increase 


“During the fiscal year just con- 
cluded, the value of our deliveries 
was more than eight times that of 
the previous fiscal year,” Rohr Air- 
craft Corp., Chula Vista, Cal., re- 
veals in report to stockholders for 
fiscal year ended July 31, 1942, 
showing total current assets as 
$5,325,517.35. 

Other current assets include in- 
ventories, $1,802,240.46 and cash, 
$2,054,902.53. Total assets amount to 
$6,398,787.22, including $825,464.84 
for buildings and equipment, after 
reserves for amortization. 

Rohr’s balance sheet shows total 
current liabilities as $3,860,217.80, 
including $2,978,000 for estimated 
Federal income, excess-profits, and 
capital stock taxes. Paid-in surplus 
was listed as $340,200, and earned 
surplus, $1,020,168.33. 


School Honored 


Formal presentation of the effi- 
ciency banner of the first district 
of the U. S. AAF Technical Train- 
ing Command was made to the 
Academy of Aeronautics, Inc., N. 
Y. Municipal Airport at a recent 
ceremony, according to Academy 
announcement. Award was for op- 
erating the most efficient civilian 
mechanics school in the district. 
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Demonstration: Here's how air-borne troops will land from Waco 
CG-4A 15-place gliders in enemy territory. 





British Model: 


being used by the Royal Air Force's airborne divisions, now reported 
in use in the African campaign. 


Phote by Acme. 


Huge transport gliders like the one above are 
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GLENN L. MARTIN Co., Balti- 
more, Md., reports a reduction of 


40% since last May in daily ab- 
sentee average. Similarly, its 
week-end absentee average has 
dropped recently. On Nov. 29, 
1942, it claims this rate was 17% 
less than in May; on Dec. 6, rate 
was 16% less than Nov. 29, and 


on Dec. 13 there was a further 
drop of 10%. 


REPUBLIC AVIATION Corp., 
Farmingdale, L. IL, N. Y., has an- 
nounced a “distribution of adjusted 
compensation” totaling more than 
$500,000 was made to its employes 
on Dec. 23, 1942. Distribution was 
at the rate of 342% of a year’s 
base salary, or in excess of a 
week’s base wages, for those who 
had been with the company for a 
year. Those who had _ worked 
shorter periods received propor- 
tionate amounts. 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT Co. San 
Diego, Cal., has announced it re- 
ceived the Army-Navy “E” Award 
in ceremonies held Nov. 25, 1942. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL 
Corp., New York, N. Y., advises it 
plans to hire 20,000 additional wo- 
men for its New Jersey plants, 


both to fill jobs in new plants, and 
to replace draftees. They will be 
placed in such capacities as: ma- 
chine tool operators of all kinds, 


assembly line workers, engine 
packers, cooks and maintenance 
workers. Those hired will be sent 


to vocational school for two weeks 
before starting with Wright. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR 
MFG. Co., Chicago, Ill, has re- 
ceived new war contracts for ex- 
panded production of wings and 
tail assemblies for two and four 
motor cargo planes, according to 
press report. 


BENDIX AVIATION, Ltd., North 
Hollywood, Cal., reports it has es- 
tablished an independent radio and 
electronic research department for 
the development of new radio sys- 
tems. Delmar Wright is director. 
Purpose is “to explore advanced 
uses for radio and electronics.” 


PRODUCTION AWARDS: Among 
companies recently selected to re- 
ceive the Army-Navy Production 
Award were: Buffalo Forge Co.; 
Adams and Westlake Co.; Shell Oil 
Co. Inc.; U. S. Rubber Co.; Austin 
Co.; B G Corp.; Aro Equipment 








Corp.; General Motors Corp. 
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JERRY BLIND RIVETS 


no bucking bar, have 
positive mechanical action 


Cherry Blind Rivets are made to save time in 
the hard-to-get-at spots. The riveting is done 
by one man from one side of the work. There 
is no time-consuming reaching through inac- 
cessible structures because no bucking bar is 
needed. The self-plugging Cherry Rivets can be 
applied at the rate of 800 per hour... the 
hollow type at 1600 per hour. 


HOW HEAD IS FORMED—The Cherry Rivet is 
a true rivet, made of aluminum alloy, through 
which passes a double-headed mandril. Riveting is done with either 
a hand-operated or power gun which pulls on the mandril and 
pushes on the rivet head. The mandril forms a tulip head on the 
blind side, expands the shank and permanently plugs the rivet. 





TheG-15PowerGun,shown 
here, is the most efficient 
tool for Cherry Rivet appli- 
cation. The G-10 Hand Gun 
may be used when com- 
pressed air is not available 


NO CRITICAL TOLERANCES—The positive mechanical action of 
the Cherry Rivet gives satisfactory performance with reasonable 
tolerances in grip length and hole size. This characteristic makes 
them highly practical for field service and repair work as well as for 
new aircraft structures. Complete instructions on the use of Cherry 
Rivets will be furnished on request. 


the 


Cherry Rivet 


Mandril in the self-plugging Cherry Rivet, when 


pulled by Cherry Rivet Gun, forms tulip head, ex- 

pands rivet shank, permanently plugs the rivet 

and then breaks, releasing 

N IE gun. Mandril is trimmed flush. 


MANUFACTURED UNDER UNITED STATES PATENT 
NUMBER 2,183,543 AND OTHER PATENTS PENDING 



















On the Labor Front 








AERO SUPPLY MANUFACTURING CO., Corry, Pa. 
Company is directed by NLRB to hold election for product and 
employes to vote for USW-CIO, IAM-AFL, or neither. 

BENDIX AVIATION CORP., Owosso, Mich. 
UWA-CIO is certified by NLRB as bargaining agent 

BOEING AIRCRAFT CO., Seattie, Wash. 


Report of Paul Porter, WPB presiding officer of the Wage Stabilizatig, » 
ference, recommended a 7c increase in the basic hourly rate of Worker 
more than 16 weeks experience, and a 2'2c increase in the hourly staru ‘ 
Before the decision became known, Boeing workers pledged that they ‘wy 


abide by their no-strike agreement if their wage demands were turmed tog 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORP., Detroit, Mich. 
After a series of unauthorized walkouts, called in protest againg dey 
NWLB in approving a company-approved pay raise, workers were tole 
NWLB would not consider their case until they stopped striking. Army ‘ 
ties advised the company that they will take action against five or Six peng 
blamed for the wildcat strikes. . 

BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORP., Long Island City, N. Y 
NWLB approved a panel report calling for a reclassification of employe 
Jan. 25. Reclassified workers will receive the proper rate for that classify 
immediately, retroactive to Sept. 12, or to their date of hiring, Whicher 
later. Board ordered the wage rates established by the Septembe 
evaluation to be put into effect immediately and made retroactive as of & 
12, 1942, as agreed by the parties. The hiring rate will be increased 2 
becoming 72c after two months and 77c after four months, Tetroactiy 
Sept. 12. This covers employes in plants at Long Island City, N, y, 
N. J., and Johnsville, Pa. Prior to decision announcement, workers sg 
a slowdown. 

BRIGGS MANUFACTURING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Employes were granted wage increases of from 4c to 10c an hour by mg 
Board unanimously refused to order reinstatement of seven workers 
approved a panel’s attack on the secretary of the Mechanics’ Educang 
Society of America for calling a strike at the plant, followed by a sympa 
strike at 18 other Detroit war plants. 

CHRYSLER CORP., Detroit, Mich. 

Company has asked NWLB and Bureau of Internal Revenue to approve » 
of $10 to $18 a month for employes who now receive $350 or less a ney 
who are not represented by a certified labor organization. 

Before the scheduled public hearing of its case pending before NW 
union workers seeking a new agreement, the company advised the Board 4 
it opposed writing union shop, checkoff and compulsory arbitration provisg 
into its contract with UAW-CIO and asked the Board to extend the preg 
agreement with the union for the war's duration. 

CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORP., San Diego, Cal. 
NLRB directed company to hold an election for all employes at Camp (x 
to vote for or against IAM-AFL. 

CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP. 

Curtiss Propeller Division plant guards at Clifton and Caldwell, N. J., ve 
Federal Labor Union-AFL as bargaining representative. Company is ong 
by NWLB to pay a 60c hourly starting wage, with increases of 5c am 
until 75c is reached at these plants and at Beaver, Pa. Maintenance of m 
bership and dues check-off were directed by the panels considering the a 
which also recommended that NWLB consider an aircraft wage stabilzi 
for the East Coast industry. 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CoO. 

Disputes at New York and Oklahoma have been marked settled by the! 
Conciliation Service. 

FADA RADIO & ELECTRIC CO., INC., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Secretary Perkins has certified a wage controversy to NWLB 

FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT DIVISION, Hagerstown, Md. 

Company announces its Hagerstown plants have begun a six-day 
schedule, upon agreement of workers. 

FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, O. Dispute certified to NWIS 

GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 

Eastern Aircraft Division, Linden, N. J., is advised by NLRB of certificc:4 
of UAW-CIO as union representatives for employes. 

HICKOK ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO., Cleveland, O. 
NWLB has approved a wage agreement providing a general wage iow 
of 7c an hour. 

NEW DEPARTURE DIVISION, GMC. 

NWLB advises company that workers are to receive wage increases of « 
hour and paid vacations, under a wage order similar to that previously 
for 95 other GMC plants. 

NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. OF KANSAS, Kansas City, Kan. 
NLRB certifies UAW-CIO as bargaining agent for employes. 

PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 

NWLB has approved agreement for increase of 4c an hour for 20,000 bor} 
rated employes and additional sums for five classifications. All with one § 
five years’ seniority will receive $45 in lieu of 1943 vacations and those vi 
five years or more will receive $90. 

STANDARD AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS, INC., Dayton, O. 

A wage agreement providing for the adjustment of the minimum, 
and maximum rates for all occupations, including adjustments in the 
of employes not covered by the contract, has been approved. 

TENNESSEE AIRCRAFT, INC., Nashville, Tenn. 

NLRB advised company that it has certified IAM-AFL as representativ 
employes. 

THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INC., Detroit, Mich. 

Striking employes ordered by NWLB to return to work at once. The 
stoppage was caused by a dispute between UAW-CIO and the Society of 
and Die Craftsmen, an independent union which has been certified by - 
as bargaining agent. UAW, however, is attempting to obtain bargaining 

UNIVERSAL MOULDED PRODUCTS CORP., Bristol Aircraft Division, Bristol 
Company is directed to hold election among maintenance and prod 
ployes to vote for or against IAM-AFL. 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP., Lockland, O. wi ¢ 
Company is ordered by NLRB to withdraw all recognition from tate 
pletely disestablish Aeronautical Employes Association as represen 

its employes. 
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GULF CUTTING OILS 


help war industries ‘Ia increased production 


NGINEERED to meet the production requirements 

of today, improved Gulf Cutting Oils are helping set 
new standards of machine tool performance in many 
plants! 

Combining the best possible lubrication and effective 
cooling in the cutting and tool-chip contact areas, Gulf 
quality cutting oils are contributing to faster and more 
accurate machining, longer tool life, and improved 


OIL IS AMMUNITION 
—-— USE iT WISELY! 





LUBRICATION 


better finishes 


finishes on the work. Production increases in many cases 
are truly remarkable! 

A new booklet, which provides the facts on improved 
Gulf Cutting Oils — plus a useful 24-page Machining 
Guide section—is now available to plant men. Write for 
your copy today. Gulf Oil Corporation, Gulf Refining 
Company, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company A.A. 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the new booklet, 
“Gulf Cutting Oils,”” which includes a 24-page Machining Guide. 


Name 
Company _. 


Address ae 
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from initial drawings... 


FINISHED 
ASSEMBLIES 





Our Stainless Steel 
Exhaust Systems 


REFLECT YEARS of VALUABLE EXPERIENCE 





The “know-how” of designing, handling and building 
stainless steel Exhaust Systems is not gained overnight 
+ +.» ithas taken years — it has taken men who have 
had experience with the peculiarities of stainless steel. 
To trust such work to men and firms new in this special- 
ized field is neither economical nor safe. 


From the drafting boards of our engineering staff 
+ + + « and from the plants of this firm . . . . you can 
have the full benefit of seasoned, hard-earned experi- 
ence. Call on us for help from either our west coast or 
middle-east plants whenever you start working with 
stainless steel Exhaust Sys- 
tems ... . it will save you 
time, money and worry. 








At lett and below are portions of ovr 
gineering, drop h and bly 
departments . . . . which combined repre- 
sent a store of “know-how” that is solving 
many prime manufacturers’ problems. 





AIRCRAFT 
COMPONENTS, Inc. 


Address all inquiries to our main plant 


VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 





4 a 
. A 
cn ee “ Ce uk ee 


amet att “cae stthiaeS tted » installations. 
“SPECIALISTS... FIRE WALL FORWARD” 








Curtiss-Wright Bill Stout Join, 
Constructs New Consolidg 
Research Lab. yee dior tt wt 


been engaged to work § 
for Consolidated Aire 





































“One of the largest and most com- 
pletely equipped research labora- og.) Diego, Cal., accord 
tories in the nation,” will soon be , , 7 

: : pany announcement, 
completed by Curtiss-Wright Corp., Stout’s organizatio 

. rs ation, 
Airplane Division, Buffalo, N. Y. the Stout Engineering 

It will be a “clearing house and a_ will become the Stout Re 
testing ground forall the ideas and yision of Consolidated. It 
designs conceived by our workers’ will continue its creative 
whether they build planes or project work in improving 
them on paper,” announcement ex- allied products and in ¢ 
plains. new product ideas.” 

Central feature of the new lab- It is understood Stout 
oratory will be the wind tunnel, considerable time in San p 
identical with the tunnel being con- that his headquarters wij 
structed on the West Coast by the in Dearborn, present locatj 
California Institute of Technology, laboratories. No details 
and financed by Consolidated Air- specific projects he will be 
craft Corp., Douglas Aircraft Co., on can be revealed at this 
Inc., Lockheed Aircraft Corp., and - =X 
North American Aviation Inc., de- - oe 
scribed in AMERICAN AvIATION, Jan. ™ent of bore-sighting met 
1. The Buffalo tunnel, which will aircraft orm as well as in a 
cost $2,100,000, will be made avail- aids to better gun perform ite. 
able to Eastern aircraft manufac- Although projects in th aS - 
turers through the facilities of the mediate future will be eg 


> 


Aircraft War Production Council, mostly with war, it was emg 
East Coast, Inc. that “no limitations have } 
Among other important features 0” the fields to be exple 
is the altitude chamber. It is de- future developments. 
scribed as the “largest ever de- Besides its director, Dr, 
signed” and will accommodate Furnas, the staff of the new 
single-place fuselages and reproduce tory will include: Dr. Norton 
actual dive and climb conditions. chief of aerodynamic researd 
Already the developments depart- helped to design the lah 
ment is working on plans for arma- peter F. Rossman, chief of 
ment research, material substitution 
for aircraft equipment, miscellaneous : ; . 
production ae developments, ins, chief of materials rese 
post-war products and miscellaneous G. Trimbach, assistant chief 
research. Projects have been com- developments department, 
pleted for the Army in the develop- E. Voisinet, manager. 





velopments department; E. 






Supervise New Lab: Curtiss-Wright Corp.'s Airplane Dh 
has named a group of air experts to supervise the pores of its 
research laboratory at Buffalo. Seated, left to right, are Dr. 
Moore, chief of aerodynamics research and co-designer of 
new $2,100,000 wind tunnel; Dr. C. C. Furnas, formerly of Yale 
sity, newly-appointed director of the lab; W. E. Voisinet, manag 3 ; 
the lab. Standing, left to right, are C. G. Trimbach, assistant hie 
developments; E. S. Jenkins, chief of materials and structures, an ; 
F. Rossman, chief of developments department. 
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HEADSETS for many types of com- 
munication. 

MICROPHONES of numerous types for 
planes, tanks, boats and gun crews. 
TELETY PEWRITERS for military and in- 
dustrial communications networks. 
FIELD TELEPHONES for use on all 
battle fronts. 

TELEPHONE APPARATUS of many 
kinds for industry, military camps 
and theatres of war. 


6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


EQUIPMENT of many types which 
can not be revealed. 


VACUUM TUBES for many types of 
communications equipment. 


FIELD TELEPHONE WIRE AND CABLE for 
armed services and war industries. 
QUARTZ CRYSTALS for radio sets and 
carrier telephony. 

SOUND POWERED TELEPHONES for 
cargo vessels and fighting ships. 


Il 
12 


13 
14 


15 





BATTLE ANNOUNCING SYSTEMS for 
carriers and other warships. 


FIXED RADIO TRANSMITTERS of many 
types for global communications. 


RADIO SETS for use in army tanks. 


RADIO COMMAND SETS for use in 
Army and Navy planes. 


TELEPHONES for military and indus- 
trial communications. 
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Financial Briefs 


REYNOLDS METALS Co., Richmond, 
Va., declared a dividend of 50c per 
share. common, on Dec. 11. 1942, its 
first distribution since Dec. 20, 1940. 


JACOBS AIRCRAFI1 ENGINE Co., 
Pottstown, Pa., directors declared div:- 
dend of 30c on each of 618.546 shares 
of capital stock, which was payable Dec. 
29 to holders of record Dec. 18, 1942. 


NATIONAL AIRLINES, Inc., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., reports for the four months 
ended Oct. 30, 1942, net income of $82.- 
589. equal to 3lc each on 270,000 common 
shares. 


WORLD'S PREMIER 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, Inc., Jackson 
Mich., has declared dividend of 15¢c a 
share, common, payable Jan. 25. 


BORG-WARNER Corp., Chicago, IIl.. 
directors have declared dividend of 40c 
a share, common, which was payable 
Jan. 2 to holders of record Dec. 22, 1942. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING Co., Kan- 


sas City, Mo., reports for the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1942, net income of 
$497,381. equal to $12.97 each on 35,000 


shares, common, compared with $342,559 
or $8.54 a share for the previous year. 


AIRPLANE FABRIC 


vey 


FLIGHTEX 


SUNCOOK MILLS 
Leading Manutac 
turers of Fabric and 
Tapes for the Air 


craft Industry 


s A dn 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC 





- 40 WORTH ST. - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Export Representa 
tive Aviation Equip 
ment & Export, Inc., 
> 


25 Beaver $t., NM. Y 


Aviquipe 











In 


Whats Going Ou 
Washington? 





American Building 


The answer to this question comes to you every 
morning by air mail if you are a regular reader of 
American Aviation Daily. 


Whether you are an air transport official, an execu- 
tive of a manufacturing plant, or a chief of a govern- 
ment bureau, you receive a comprehensive report, 
written by trained specialists in aviation developments, 
on the facts and developments you must know. 

In addition to a complete report of the news which 
has happened, the Daily tells you the trends which 
are making the news of tomorrow The regular Satur- 
day feature of “Trends and Forecasts”, and another, 
“The Background of the News”, are winning high 
praise from the most important people in aviation. 

Subscribers also are entitled to facilities of the 
Washington Service Bureau. 


Wire for samples today. 


AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY 


Washington, D. C. 
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Bowman Elected 


NATA President 


Leslie H. Bowman, Ft. Worth. 
Tex., was elected president of the 
National Aviation Training Asso- 
ciation at the 
third annual 
convention, 
held December 
9 and 10, 1942 
at Kansas City. 
He succeeded 
William A. Ong 
of Kansas City, 
who had serv- 
ed two years. 

Moving up 
from the first 
vice - presi- 
dency, Bowman was succeeded in 
that office by Col. Roscoe Turner, 
Indianapolis, Ind., second vice-pres- 
ident. In the Turner vacancy the 
delegates placed F. Leslie Marsden, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Representatives on the Board of 





Bowman 


Governors, elected previously by 
the Regions, were announced as 
follows: First, Wiley M. Post, Jr., 


Allentown, Pa. Second, W. F. 
Underwood, Atlanta, Ga.; Third, 
Col. Turner; Fourth, Mr. Bowman; 
Fifth, Mr. Ong; Sixth, Herbert W. 
Hartley, Los Angeles, Cal., acting; 
Seventh, H. A. Poulin, Yakima, 
Wash. 

The association voted to dispense 
with board meetings as impractical 
in war time, placing all responsi- 
bility and authority in an executive 
committee. Named on this com- 
mittee were: Mr. Bowman, chair- 
man, Col. Turner and E. W. Wig- 
gins, a flight training operator who 
has schools in Boston, Mass., Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Columbia, Mo., 
and who is partner in an Army 
contract school at Camden, Ark. 
Two standing committee chairman- 


ships were announced—Ong on 
manufacturers and Marsden on in- 
surance. 

The convention instructed the 


executive secretary, C. R. Mooney 
of Kansas City, to expand the head- 





Marsden 


Turner 


quarters office in Washington and 
to establish a staff of sufficient size 
to conduct the increased activities 
clearing through N.A.T.A. The of- 
ficers were directed to devote their 
first efforts to such problems as 
clarifying the status of flight in- 
structors, mechanics and other key 
personnel at aviation training in- 
stitutions under the War Manpower 
Commission; obtaining the neces- 
Sary repair parts and materials .to 
return airplanes to the air, grounded 
now for lack of essential items. 
Attendance at the convention ex- 
ceeded 250. Principal speakers in- 
cluded the Hon. William A. M 





Sikorsky Reece} 
R eed A wan 
IAS Felloy, 







Institute of the 
Sciences, Inc., New York 
has announced that Igor | & 
has been 
elected an 
Honorary Fel- ¥ 
low and also f 
has been 


chosen to re- 






ceive its an- \ 
nual Sylvanus ’ 
Albert Reed , 
Award for 
1942. 

Confer- 
red for “pre- Sikorsky 
eminence in 


aeronautics,” the Honorary } 
ship is the Institute's highes 
and has been awarded to 
other persons. With th 
award went a citation % 
creation and reduction to s 
ful practice of a helicopter 
perior controllability.” Ap 
arium of $250 accompanied 
honor. 

At present engineering » 
of the Vought-Sikorsky 4 
division of United Aircraft 
East Hartford, Conn. Sikoy 
well known for his develom 
the VS-300 helicopter, said & 
“controllability . ina 
tions of flight . . 


Burden, aviation assistant + 
Secretary of Commerce; CAi 
ministrator C. I. Stanton, wy 
dressed the meeting by lm 
tance, being detained in Wasi 
on necessary business; 
Taylor, secretary of the Ae 
tical Chamber of Commerce 
P. Morris, director of the 
War Training Service (h 
Civil Pilot Training Program 
Solomon, president of Na 
Airlines and chairman of the 
lines War Training Institute; ! 
Ward, chairman of the lm 
partmental Air Traffic 
Board; Lieut. John R. Hoyt4 
ing for the Navy Bureau a 
gation, and Capt. Leona 
Jurden, representing the Am 
ing Training Command, Ft 
Tex. 





DPC Authorization 

Defense Plant Corp., suis 
of RFC, has announced a 
tion for execution of ther 
tracts: Increase in contrat 
the Square D Co., (Kollsm 
strument division), Elmhurs 
N. Y., for additional plant fas 
in New York, to cost mort 
$200,000, and making total o 
ment for this purpose @ 
$800,000, and for contract © 
I. du Pont de Nemours # 
Wilmington, Del., for a 
New Jersey which will cost® 
cess of $1,000,000. 

Also announced were 4 
with Sundstrand Machine Toa 
Rockford, Ill, which will ™ 
equipment in a plant m 
costing above $200,000. 
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Whiting MHW-10 Wing Jack. Ca acity 10 tons. 
Also available, Whiting MHW-17 Wing Jack. 
Capacity 17 tons. 


Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, IIl. 
Western Office: 6381 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Branch offices in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, and St. Louis 


Maintenance and Handling 
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Not so very long ago, most airplane service work 
was hand work. Not so long ago, simple tools and 
equipment handled all your maintenance problems. 

But the “human jack’”’ method won’t work with 
a B19. Special new tools are needed for this job 
and for almost every other aircraft maintenance 
and handling operation. 

Whiting Wing Jacks, with capacities up to 17 
tons, are now in production in the extensive Whit- 
ing line of engine and propeller equipment. 

Just as Whiting has developed locomotive jacks 
with capacities up to 460 tons when needed— 
Whiting Collateral Engineering Service is avail- 
able to develop still larger jacks for aviation pur- 
poses as larger airplanes require them. 


GCORPOGRATIGON 
AVIATION DIVISION 


Equipment. . Collateral Engineering Service 
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The Voice of 
eAVIATION 


Radio and Aviation have grown 
hand in hand—dependent on one 
another! Pioneers in both fields 
realized that successful aircraft op- 
eration, in peace or war, demands 
efficient communications. Frank 
Melville has given his time and en- 
ergy to the development of Melville 
Aeronautical Radio School because 
he foresaw that the nation would 
need a dependable source of train- 
ing men and women in radio com- 
munications for America’s planes— 
first for Victory, then for Progress. 


MELVILLE 


AERONAUTICAL RADIO SCHOOL, INC. 
45 West 45th Street New York City 
Training Men & Women for Radio in the Service of 
AIRLINES - ARMY - NAVY - MARINES - MERCHANT 
MARINE -COAST GUARD - INDUSTRY 














General Motors 
(Continued from page 50) 











were laid to spread out orders to 
subcontractors and suppliers with 
the result that 350 outsiders were 
called on for 2,606 parts and assem- 
blies, such as steel and aluminum 
forgings and castings, rivets, machine 
parts, etc. 

“And over all was the necessity 
of training more and more and still 
more workers to achieve the even- 
tual 500% employment increase over 
peacetime levels that has been set 
as the ultimate goal. To date more 
than 1,500,000 man-hours have been 
spent training workers, many of 
whom are women. In fact, because 
of military manpower needs, it is 
anticipated that 70% of all employes 
will be women when full production 
is achieved.” 


Incorporations 


Delaware—Aeronautical Training So- 
ciety. To aid national defense and pro- 
mote civil and commercia] fiying. 
Capital, none. Principa] office, the 
Corporation Trust Co., Incorporators: 
R. F. Lewis, L. H. Herman and W. T. 
Cunningham, Wilmington. 

Delaware—Bolton Manufacturing 
Corp. Machinery, planes, etc. Capital, 
$1,000,000. Principal office, the Corpora- 
tion Service Co. Incorporators: S. L. 
Mackey, J. Slaughter and H. Kennedy, 
Wilmington. 

New York—Van Dyke Airport Services, 
Inc., Buffalo. General delivery service. 
$10,000. Rann, Brown, Sturtevant and 
Kelly, M and T Building, Buffalo. 





TWO OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


that give you the ‘‘KNOW HOW’’ of 


METEOROLOGY and NAVIGATION 


MADE TO BE USED is the trademark of all Cornell books, 
and these are no exceptions. Written by veterans, they are 
reliable handbooks for both oldtimers and students. 

METEOROLOGY for SHIP and AIRCRAFT OPERATION 
by PETER E. KRAGHT, Sr. Meteorologist, American Airlines 

Written in straightforward language, this book handles winds 
and weather with full emphasis on problems of plane and 
ing with basic facts about the air, the 
author continues with horizontal and vertical winds, and their 
weather, and a long section on fog and other 
Instead of formulae, 21 practical, easy-to-read 
tables are presented. Added features are glossaries of winds 
and technical terms, and an 8-page photographic section of 


ship operation, 
accompanying 
low clouds. 


cloud forms. 


372 Pages 


Especially outstanding are the 155 illustrations prepared by 
the author which explain and clarify nearly every page of text. 
169 Illustrations 3.00 











Metcalf 





Haag McGuiness Tyndal 
R. M. Ellis, formerly with Brewer Tichenor Corp. and Remington 
Inc., and for 20 years in research and product design, has joined 


Parts Development Corp., Summit, N. J., as chief mechanical] as 


W. R. Hucks, manager, raw materials division, B. F. Goodrich Co. 
O., is on loan with the government’s Rubber Reserve Co.; R. & 
manager of planning and scheduling, tire division, has been assip 
the War Production Board, and R. J. Hull, ass’t manager of compe 
tire division, will be on the staff of the Rubber Administrator. 


W. F. McGuinness has been named a vice president of Elastic Stop 
Corp., Union, N. J. He continues as treasurer. 


Frank A. Haag, formerly eastern manager, succeeds Paul R. Ports 
sales manager of Kold-Hold Manufacturing Co., Lansing, Mich, 

D. U. Bathrick succeeds R. H. Grant in charge of the Washing) 
fice of General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. Grant resumes his 4 
duties in Detroit and supervises the activities of the Washington 


Irving R. Metcalf, formerly with the Allison division of General 
Corp., Detroit, Mich., has been appointed technical director of the 4 
division, Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill. 

James A. Wales, Jr., formerly assistant service manager of Fix 
Aircraft Division, has been named assistant to the general mang 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp., New York, N. Y. 


A. M. Hall becomes acting manager, David Herman plant manage 
C. P. Pape contract administrator at the new Pennsylvania plant of) 
Aircraft, Inc., Vultee Field, Cal. They were formerly on the si 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Cal., assigned to its Texas 


Samuel S. Tyndall succeeds John O’Hara Harte, resigned, as m 
of public relations for the Propellor Division of Curtiss-Wright Con, 
York, N. Y. Tyndall was formerly coordinator of employe activitix 
that division. 

Raymond S. Livingstone has been elected vice president in cha 
personnel at Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, O. He contin 
direct employment, industrial training, labor relations, employe pi 
tions and social and athletic activities of the company’s workers = 
six cities where it has plants. 


L. R. Howes, previously a process and experimental engineer 
various production divisions, has been named sales engineer it 
automotive and aeronautic departments of The B. F. Goodrit 
Akron, O., with headquarters in Los Angeles, Cal. 


H. E. Bingham, formerly district manager of Arkansas Motor 
Lines and president of Associated Highway Carriers, has become 2 








NAVIGATION FOR MARINERS AND AVIATORS 
manager of Pratt and Whitney Aircraft’s Missouri plant. 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR 





by CAPTAIN DAVID POLOWE 
This book presents the 5 main problems of navigation in 
careful detail. The complete Dreisonstok (H.O. 208) Tables 
are included, and all necessary pages from the Nautical 
Almanac, so that no reference books are needed. It explains 
the use of the American Air Almanac, devotes chapters to 
dead reckoning, piloting, examination questions, etc. 

528 Pages Fully Illustrated $5.00 





CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 





350 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





C. W. Hunter succeeds Stanley I. Vaughn as factory manager of & 
Wright Corp’s Ohio warplane plant. Vaughn has been placed iné 
of a new experimental department at the same plant. 

N. W. Forsythe has been appointed general sales manager of? 
Engineering Service Corp., division of Borg-Warner, Cleveland, 0 
was formerly assistant general sales manager of Norge, another ¢ 
of Borg-Warner, in Detroit. 

Harry Agerter, former sales manager of Engineering and Re 
Corp., Riverdale, Md., and more recently with the Aircraft Pro 
Division of WPB, has been named general manager of the Kansai} 
of Aircraft Components, Inc., Van Nuys, Cal. 
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Rendezvous 


HEN INTERCEPTERS take off 
Was approaching enemy planes, 
how quickly they reach a given altitude 
may spell the difference between a 
bombing or a beaten foe. 

Telling the pilot the vertical speed 
of his plane is the function of the 


“PIONEER” Rate-of-Climb Indicator. 
Other “PIONEER” Precision-built 


LM LALEL Lime dA a) 
Precision 
fguipment by 


SOMNCL 


AVIATION 


Wi gab 


NSTRUMENT 


at 20,000 Ft. 


Instruments provide equally vital data 
to help him out-fly and out-fight the 
enemy. Pioneer Instrument, like other 
Bendix Divisions, is today engaged 
in all-out precision production. On an 
ever-increasing scale Pioneer- built 
Instruments are helping make American 
aircraft the best equipped planes for 
the world’s best pilots. 


‘PIONEER’ Instruments are 
vitally important members of 
The Invisible Crew’ . the 
precision instruments and 
equipment which 25 Bendix 
plants from coast to coast are 
speeding to our fighting crews 
on World battle fronts. 
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Aduertisers 
Iu this Issue 


Company 
Adel Precision Products 
Corp. 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp... 
Aircooled Motors Corps. 
Aircraft Components, Inc. 
American Airlines, Inc. 
American Export Lines, Inc. 
B. G. Corp. 
Bell Aircraft Corp. 
Bendix Aviation, Ltd. 
Boeing Aircraft Co. 
Boots Aircraft Nut Corp. 
Breeze Corporations, Inc. 
Cherry Rivet Co. 


Chicago and Southern 
Airlines, Inc. 


Cornell Maritime Press .. 


Curtiss-Wright Corp.— 
Airplane Div. 


Curtiss-Wright Technical 
Institute 


Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gulf Oil Corp. 

Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. 
Joyce Aviation, Inc. 
Kidde & Co. Inc., Walter 
Hotel Lexington, Inc. .... 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 


Mallory & Co., Inc., P. R. 
Martin Co., Glenn L. .... 


Melville Aeronautical 
Radio School 


Pacific Airmotive 
Parks Air College, Inc. .. 


Pioneer Instrument Div.— 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 


Pioneer Parachute Co. 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Pump Engineering Service 
Corp. 
Southwest Airways, Inc... 
Suncook Mills ... 
Western Air Lines 
Western Electric Co. .... 
Whiting Corporation 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
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SURPLUS SPENDING! 


Stop at The Lexington and save—and 
put your savings into War Bonds! More 
than one-half the total number of 
rooms in ‘‘New York’s Friendly 
Hotel” are now, as before, priced at 
$4...all outside with combination tub 
and shower, circulating ice-water, full- 
length mirror and four-station radio. 
Home of the famous Hawaiian Room 

Hele Leringlon 

Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48" ST., N.Y. C. 





PARKS 
Trained Men 
Are Resourceful 


% Resourcefulness in meeting 
new problems is only one of the 
qualities that have enabled Parks 
graduates to win positions of 
responsibility in commercial 
aviation. 


Parks training develops their 
capacity for independent reason- 
ing; gives them a background of 
basic principles that stimulates 
thought by teaching the why as 
well as the bow of what they do. 


If you are seeking men who are 
equipped to rise beyond their first 
job — to contribute much to the 
development and success of your 
industry —a letter to Oliver L. 
Parks, President, will bring infor- 
mation on available graduates. 
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then low capacity, high cost, un- 
satisfied operators. 

We are not criticizing the manu- 
facturers. They have done and 
are doing a splendid job from the 
quantity-production point of view. 
Even were they not so doing, this 
is not the place and we are hardly 
the party to proffer ‘charges. What 
we are doing is sketching a possi- 
ble means to an end for your con- 
sideration and disposition. If such 
a joint venture represents to all of 
us, as it does to some of our col- 
leagues, a potentially valuable 
service to the entire aviation in- 
dustry, then we are obliged to try 
to make it a practical working 
entity. If it is worthwhile and we 
want it to work, manufacturers’ 
collaboration is vital and this col- 
laboration can come only through 
an inversion of viewpoint by the 
manufacturer and the establishment 
of service and overhaul as a pri- 
mary, parallel function on the same 
level as manufacturing. 

The future of the technique hangs 
upon a single question. Do the 
manufacturers and operators alike 
feel that there is an industry goal 
which is best attained through the 
application of such a cooperative 
procedure? If not, then all the 
advantages offered may not even 
cumulatively offset the compro- 
mises required to effect the system. 
If so, then the manufacturer must 
get into the service phase with 
both feet, determining just what 
he can offer in the way of cost and 
speed and capacity and raising his 
sights until service and manufac- 
ture blend on a common plane 
assuring a brighter future through 
the interchange on-the-spot of men 
and ideas. 

If so, then the airlines must erase 
their concepts based on sad past 
experience and possible lowered 
personnel morale and, studying the 
manufacturers’ presentations, be 
ready to go along if the results 
show promise. 

We offer both sides of this pic- 
ture on a slate, to manufacturer 
and operator, and await their dis- 
position. Which side do you favor 
and why? Make your own changes 
and let us read them. You want 
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AMERICAN AVIATION 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


American Building, 


Washington, D.C. 
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FOR SPLIT-SECOND RESPONSE b | DEPEND ON DUMORE 


If you were on an important bombing mission and suddenly forced to throw your ship into a vertical bank 
or steep dive to elude an enemy attacker, you’d want your gunner to have fire power—and quick. The split- 
second response of Dumore Aeromotors built to power ammunition booster units and offset gravity is a 
margin of superiority that is helping American planes win the air over a score of fighting fronts. Dumore 
laboratories have produced more than 30 types of aviation motors ... are working day and night to create 
new power units that deliver extra hours of unfailing performance ... far beyond normal service expecta- 
tions. They operate anti-icer pumps, cowl and wing flaps, oil cooler exit flaps, aerial cameras, intercooler 
doors, condensate pumps, windshield defrosters, ammunition booster units and many other vital acces- 
sories. Dumore’s quarter-century of manufacturing experience and continuous research are ready to help 
solve your fractional horsepower motor problems. This engineering service is yours without obligation. 


THE DUMORE COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


AIRCRAFT MOTORS 


FOR EXTRA POWER HOURS 











On every fighting front in this global war you'll find ADEL aircraft 
equipment serving the United Nations’ Air Forces, our first arm of — In the service of U. S. Air Forces, British Air Ministry, R. A. F, 
both defense and offense. © ADEL manufactures 3,000 sizes and types R.C. A. F., R. A. A. F., Soviet and Chinese Air Forces, ADEL work- 
of line support, anti-icing, hydraulic and allied equipment---stand- men are developing new skills and precision techniques which 





less of temperature, altitude, vibration or the stress of combat service. 


ardized, precision-built units which are made to stand the gaff regard- after Victory will serve mankind in many constructive ways. 


ADEL 


PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 
BURBANK, GALIFORNIA 


Enginecring Service Offices: DALLAS. TEXAS @ DETROIT, MICHIGAN ¢ HUNTINGTON. WEST VIRGINIA @ HAGERSTOWN. MARYLAND @ TORONTO. CANADA 
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